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Ir has been sometimes argued that the character of poet and divine 
are incompatible. Why, let those who advance the argument inform 
us. Perhaps the mercurial spirit of the poet may seem uncongenial 
with the close and patient studies, and unimaginative researches of 
theology. But theology has, in truth, her various provinces, in which 
minds of the most varied complexion may find adequate pursuit 
Much of the Bible itself is poetry of the very highest order; and, 
even regarding the subject in the driest critical view, a poet would 
have a fairer chance, ceteris paribus, of arriving at the sense of the 
Psalmist and the prophets, than a critic of a colder temperament. In 
most religions, the character of poet and priest have been esteemed so 
far from repugnant, that they have been rather supposed to possess a 
peculiar congruity and sympathy ; and if it be said that the fictions of 
mythology encourage and employ the poetic talent, while the truths 
of religion admit not the exercise or embellishments of fancy, we 
reply, that fiction is not the essence of poetry, or so much of the very 
substance of inspired truth could never have been conveyed through 
a poetic medium. But, in fact, what is more connected with poetry 
than the affections? and when are these more warmly exercised than 
in religion? Where has poetry found a more favourable field for the 
display of her powers than in religion? Some of the noblest and 
inost affecting poetical productions in our language are the offspring 
of devotion. The very sentence, “God is love,” especially when 
amplified by the mind to its due christian proportions, is a mine of 
poetic thought. We therefore could never hold the opinion that 
poetry and theology could not successfully employ the same intel- 
lectual powers. Such an opinion was gloriously confuted by Heber ; 
and though we are but recently acquainted with Mr. Dale’s divinity, 
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we never argued against its probable excellence, from the known and 


established excellence of his poetry. It would seem paradoxical to 
ippos that the mind which has wrought on us so powe rfully through 
‘the daughter of Jairus,” should have no insight in divine things. 


We have accordingly taken up this volume of sermons with high 


expectations: and it 1s saying much when we affirm we have not been 





appointed. 

Mr. Dale’s prose style is pure and plain, nor wanting in so much 
yment as the sober character of our Church may fairly allow. He 
is above the requirements of the rustic pulpit, for which these ser- 
mons were not intended; but his discourses are well a lapted to their 
purpose, the instruction of a promiscuous metropolitan congrega- 
tion. The poetical bent of his m ntal constitution is discoverable 
rather in his sentiments than his diction, which appears studiously 
tamed for the occasion. But the affecting exhibitions of the Divine 
love, the deep though tranquil appeals to all that is spiritual in our 
nature, the benevolent rejoicing in man’s intended happiness, and 
pathetic lam ntation over the ingratitude of this favoured creature, 

‘ 


evince the serious and laborious christian minister, actuated, though 


at the time perhaps unconsciously, by the very spirit of poetry. The 
following, perhaps, is a fair, but not too favourable specimen of the 
pervading style of the volume. It is from the Sermon on “ The Evil 


and Danger of putting Light for Darkness.” 


What does the prophet understand by ticur? Precisely the same thing, 
though it is a different application. We have seen that the revealed will of God 

y od, because it cond icts the man who 1 lve it toa go vod end and by a 

vod way an end that is perfect happiness,—a way that is a way of holiness : 
but it is appropriat ly denominated ticut, from the effect that it produces on the 
mind when spiritually apprehended by faith. Take an illustration of this from 
the man who is threading the mazes of an intricate forest, his path through 
which lies in total darkness. Every step he takes is attended with peril and 
perplexity—now he falls into the horrible pit—now is entangled in the miry 
clay he hears before him he dashir of the waters—he feels above him the 
beating of the storm but suddenly the horizon is encircled with a ring of 
lieht—the clouds divide and dispers the leome radiance of the emerging 
sun bursts forth above his head, 1 he ves on his way rejoicing, “and 

stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world.” So the entrance of 


God's word giveth light—moral light however benighted and bewildered the 
wanderer may previously have been. He at once learns what is good and 
acceptable to God—what will be conducive both to his present happiness and 
to his lasting welfare—what dispositions he 
action to adopt—what line of conduct to observe—what primary and paramount 
object to pursue. “ Whereas he was blind, now he sees,”” he sees what God 


s to cultivate—what principles of 





r¢ j" es, and what man can ren ler what s ippli re pr vi le l tor his 
deficien what, facilities are afforded for | idvancement—what God can 
d } ( 1 i ( N the } 
a t} ! tal } ) i ( f diff I I k | 

ditions and education, than in their nat power of yn i] destitute 
mendicant who solicits my charity—the unlettered mechanic or husbandman 
who admires my superior knowledge—can see the light of the sun, by the aid 


of the bodily eye, just as clearly as I can; and so it is with the Sun of Right- 
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eousness.—* This is the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world, "—and imparts to each, moreover, an equal portion of his light. 
Our brethren in low estate have indeed this great advantage over the learned 
and the wise of this world—they have less temptation to look for other light,— 
less ability to kindle one for themselves; accordingly they are less prone to 
walk in the light which their own fire has kindled, and thus are contented 
look only to Him who is the light of the world. Oh! if there were needed by 
this congregation a practical evidence of the impartial love of our Heavenly 
Father in the bestowment of this truly heave nly light on all his ration : creatures, 
they would find it in the fact, that the poorest hearers of the ¢ iospel are often 
spiritually the most enlightened—that the humble believer, who is compara- 
tively ignorant on other subjects, can on this, the great, the absorbing, the 
only needful subject, go far beyond the learned and the wise—and that the 
preaching of the cross, which is to others foolishness, is to him “ Christ the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.”—Pp. 163—165. 

In regard of the matter, we should scarcely do justice in less than 
transcribing the whole volume. The Sermons vary in interest and 
expression. Some parts, which may seem to have a more immediate 
bearing on prevalent topics, we will here select. 

As true religion has been in every age substantially the same, so have its 
adversaries in every age assailed it with similar weapons. We cannot therefore 
be surprised if two of the most subtle, penetrating, and insidious of those 
weapons—reproach and slander—which the prophet specifies as being pro- 
minently employed in his time, should be, in at least an equal degree, directed 
against the Gospel in our own. ‘This day, in which we live, is, like his, “a day 
of trouble, and of rebuke, and of blasphemy ;” wherever we turn, our eyes are 
shocked, our ears are insulted, and our hearts are grieved by the open taunts and 
scoftings of the ungodly and profane. Those who, like Sennacherib, d fy 
living God, no longer shelter themselves under secrecy and darkness, but pour 
forth their blasphemies in the broad light of day, and in the hearing of assembled 
multitudes: the walls of our Zion in particular are publicly menaced, and the 
dark designs of her assailants u nblushingly and unreservedly proclaimed. ‘The 
watchword and war cry of the enemies of all religion is, the subversion of the 
Church oftEngland.—Pp. 90, 91. 

Another dangerous enemy to the Church and to the Christian is the learned 
tific distinction gives an adventitious, 





unbeliever—the man whose liter: ary oF Scie 
and often an undue and undeserved weight to his opinions on every subject. 
We have a natural and indeed by no means censurable curiosity, to converse 
with the author of some ingenious discovery, or of some highly talented pro- 
duction in science or literature: our object is attained, and we perhaps find him 
a confirmed sceptic, or a man on whom religion sits as lightly as if his soul were 
indeed, what one of the ancient philosophers termed it,—a vapour, or a puff of 
air. In the one case his scepticism may do little harm, for we may be fortified 
against it by that which is every believer's best security—a thorous gh knowledge 
of the Scriptures : but if he calls himself a Christian, his indifference does far mor 
injury; and most of all, when he espouses and recommends those principl 

falsely called liberal, which see no great difference in the various forms of 
Christianity, and profess to cot r that a preference of any one would be a 
kind of injustice to the rest. Of course, to such persons a national church 
seems perfectly supe rfluous; and, perhaps, were they pre ssed hard, they would 
think much the same of a ee religion. The believer, however, whose 
faith is built on Scripture, and who has there learned that “the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God,” ‘will not be dazzled by the fallacious glare of 
talent or of genius, or of celebrity; and to all such reasoners against the truth 
or a uthority of the Gospel, he wi ill ments lly, if not verb ally re ply, “whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 


ye.” —Pp. 104—106. 
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The confession which the Apostle proposes and requires as the sole and suffi- 
cient evidence of our spiritual union with the Father of light, is couched in the 
most explicit yet concise terms that can well be imagined. It is, simply, that Jesus 
is the Son of God. But a brief examination will shew us, that there are at least 
three classes of persons to whose views it is diametrically opposed; the Unitarian 
—the man of the world—and the mere outward worshipper, who has a form of 
godliness, but denies the power thereof. 

This confession is opposed to the views of the Unitarian, as it requires the 
recognition and acknowledgment of the Saviour’s divine nature and substance. 
For surely his own sound common sense will lead any impartial and unprejudiced 
inquirer, however scantily provided he may be with the aids of human learning, 
to this conclusion,—* Either,” he will argue, “ Jesus is the Son of God in the 
same sense with others, or in a sense peculiar to himself. If the former, there 
is here virtually no confession at all—not even so much as that Moses was ‘the 
friend of God,’ and David ‘the man after God's own heart,’'—for these designa- 
tions at least imply some distinction peculiar to the individual. How then 
could a confession, which really involves nothing, however it might be made, be 
conceived to produce so incalculably momentous a result? But if it be, as I 
believe, the latter—if Jesus be the Son of God in a peculiar and exclusive sense 

a sense which this very Apostle elsewhere conveys by the expressive epithet 
‘only begotten ;’ while St. Paul explains it by the terms—‘ the brightness of his 
Father’s glory, the express image of his person;’ one ‘who being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God '"—who is ‘ God over all 
blessed for ever '—if this be the case, then I can at once enter intu the deep 
significance and transcendant moment of the Apostle’s words. It is, that we 
confess and acknowledge Jesus to have been co-existent—as he is co-essential 
with the Father—to have been adored by angels and all the heavenly host from 
the instant they were called into existence—to have been with the Father both 
before and in the beginning—to have concurred in the mighty work of creation— 
to have responded to the words of Jehovah, ‘let us make man in our image— 
in our likeness,—and having manifested himself at various times and under 
various similitudes—to Abraham, who pleaded with him for Sodom—to Moses, 
who looked on him in the burning bush, when he trembled and durst not 
behold—to the whole nation of Israel, whom he followed in the wilderness, a 
spiritual rock—to Manoah, who said to his wife, ‘we shall surely die, because 
we have seen God ’—to Isaiah, who ‘saw the Lord sitting upon his throne ’- and 
in like manner to many others, till at length, ‘when the fulness of the time was 
come, he was made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law’—it is that we confess this, while at the same time we 
acknowledge, that what Jesus did and suffered was strictly voluntary, gratuitous, 
unconstrained by superior power, unprompted by hope of reward: that he 
humbled himself—made himself of no reputation—became obedient unto death 

while yet no man took his life from him, but he laid it down of himself. By 
his own might he overcame death—by his own triumphant and resistless effort 
brought life and immortality to light.” All this, and much more, is compre- 
hended in the confession that “ Jesus is the Son of God.” 

This confession, then, can no more co-exist with the views of those who deny 
the Deity of Christ, than a mass of polar ice, were it laid on the burning sand 
of the desert, aid exposed to the scorching beams of a tropical sun, could retain 
its coldness and consistency.—Pp. 317—320. 


With these extracts we cordially recommend Mr. Dale’s discourses 
to the perusal and study of our readers. They will find in them a 
spirit of serene and cheerful piety, convincing not less than gladdening 
the christian reader. We cannot perhaps say more than that Mr. 
Dale’s discourses are likely to prove scarcely less popular than his 
poetry. 
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Art. II], —1. Modern Judaism; or, a Brief Account of the Opinions, 
Traditions, Rites, and Ceremonies, of the Jews in modern Times. By 
Joun Aten. 2d Edit. 8vo. Pp. xi. 451. London: Seeley. 1830. 

2. Hebrew Tales; selected and translated from the Writings of the 
ancient Hebrew Sages: to which is prefixed, an Essay on the un- 
inspired Literature of the Hebrews. By Hyman Hurwitz, Author 
of “ Vindicie Hebraice,” §c. 12mo. Pp. xviii. 84. 211. London: 
Morrison and Watt. 1826. 

(Continued from page 599.) 

In resuming our remarks on these volumes, we shall proceed to lay 
before our readers a sample of the traditions contained in the Talmud 
and other writings of the modern Jews; premising that these things, 
and such as these, occupy a large portion of their sacred literature, 
and constitute the substance of their creed. The tales published 
by Mr. Hurwitz are, of course, the most favourable specimens which 
he was able to select; and the free, paraphrastic manner in which 
he has translated them, together with the easy, and frequently elegant 
language in which he has expressed them, though not calculated to 
convey to the unlearned reader a very correct idea of the original 
style, is admirably adapted to his purpose—that of leaving on the 
mind a strong impression of the taste and wisdom and piety of the 
authors. Mr. H. states in his preface, 

That the chief aim and ultimate object of this publication is moral improve- 
ment. To render it, however, as entertaining as, it is hoped, it will be found in- 
structive, several facetiz and tales of a less grave character have been added.— 
p. Vil. 

We present our readers with one example of each class. 

XXIX. 
The Last Words of Wisdom ; or, the Legacy of Rabbi Jo-cho-nan to his Disciples. 
** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’’——Ps. cxi. 

When Rabbi Jo-cho-nan, the son of Zacchai, a man no less celebrated for his 
great learning than his piety, was taken ill, his disciples went to visit him. 
They found their venerable master in his dying moments, his eyes bedewed 
with tears. Having often heard him descant on the vanity of this world, the 
immortality of the soul, and the great rewards reserved for the good and virtuous 
in the next world, they were much surprised to see him in tears, as if regretting 
to leave this world, and therefore ventured to ask him for an explanation. ‘Thou 
light of Israel, chief pillar of the nation, and strength of the law,” said they, 
“why dost thou weep ?”—‘‘ Suppose,” answered their pious instructor, “ suppose 
I were to be conducted before the tribunal of some great king,—who, after all, 
is but flesh and blood,—here to-day, to-morrow in the grave; whose anger, 
however vehement, cannot be eternal,—whose punishment, however severe, 
cannot last for ever, who might indeed kill me, but could not deprive me 
of a future life, nay, perhaps I might pacify him with words, or bribe him 
with money or valuable presents; — notwithstanding all which I should 
tremble, fear, and weep. Now I am to be conducted before the awful majesty 
of the King of kings, before the holy and blessed God, who is, and liveth for 
ever,—whose just anger may be eternal,—who may doom me to everlasting 
punishment; and should he condemn me to death, it is a death without farther 
hope. Nor can I pacify him with words, nor bribe him with money. Neither 
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is this all; but there are two roads before me, one leading to paradise, the other 
ll; but I know not by which of these I shall be conveyed. Have I not 

The disciples, although convinced of their master’s piety, and 
felt the truth of his observation, and entreated 
’ said their master, 


to he 
cause to wee p?” 
the purity of his past life, yet 
him to bestow his last blessing upon them. “O! may ye 
‘fear God as much as one fears a . king made of flesh and blood 
id | i 4 “QO! replied th 


“‘ Rabbi,” said his disciples, “is this a ( 
dy ing ige, W ild it were even so! ( onsider, 3 1y childre n, how tre mblinely 
alive men are for their reputation. When a person commits a fault, does he 


> Wor Id any one be cuilty of 


not enceavou 
were he certain it would be known? And what can be hidden from the 
! 


all-seeing eye of God! "—7. Berachoth. 

Beautiful, unquestionably beautiful as this tale is, and powerfully 
as it portrays the workings of the soul under the influence of natural 
religion, yet what Christian can behold without a sigh the picture 

* with a 


‘to hide it from his fellow-creatur 


a crim 


which it exhibits of the last moments of this “ light of Israel,’ 
conscience awakened but not appeased, trembling at the thought of 
appearing before the tribunal of God, but ignorant of that ** Mediator 
‘‘is able to save them to the uttermost 
+ Who will not contrast with it the 


between God and men,”* who 


that come unto God by him?” 
death-bed of the meanest believer in that crucified Messiah whom tl 
1} 


- Being justific d by faith we have peace 


IS 


learned Israelite despised ? 
with Go Sage a peace which passeth all understanding. 
LXIX. 
No Rule without Ea epli yn. 

Rabbi Eliezer, who was as much distinguished by the greatness of his 
mind as by the extraordinary size of his body, once paid a friendly visit to 
Rabbi Simon. The learned Simon received him most cordially, and filling a 
cup with wine, handed it to him. Eliezer took it, and drank it off at a draught. 
\nother was poured out; it shared the same fate. “ Brother Eliezer,” said 
mon, jestingly, rememberest thou not what the wise men have said on this 
subject ?”-—“ I well remember, wered the corpulent Eliezer, “the saying 
of our instructors, ‘that people ought not to take a cup at one draught ;’ but, 


ad 


lded he, jocosely, “the wise men have not so defines ieir rule as to admit of 
led he, . ly I I t so defined tl | to admit of 
no exception : and in this instance, friend Simon, there are no less than three: 
Th > cup is small, —th * re ceiver large, 
Talmud. 

We now turn to Mr. Allen, who, besides other interesting par- 
ticulars, has given us, in distinct chapters, traditions concerning God, 


, ” 
—and your wire so di licz0ouUs / =e / rusale im 


ir 


angels and demons, paradise and hell, human souls, persons men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, Behemoth, Leviathan, &c., Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the Messiah, a few of which we have selected for the 
information of our readers. We make no apology for the length of 
some of the following extracts, for two reasons; first, because no 
description could convey any notion of the true nature of these 


; secondly, because it is our earnest desire that the Rabbies 


traditions ; 
should tell their own tale. 


Chapter VIII. — Rabbinical Traditions 
of rtain num 


*y represent th 






ing God.—Th« 
7 . ber of millions of miles in 


Deity—as existing in a human form, 


* 1 Tim. ii. 5. + Heb. vii. 25. ~ Rom. v. 1. 
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height, which they have undertaken to specify, together with the particula: 
dimensions of his respective members:—as circumscribed, since the destruction 
of the temple, within a space of four cubits:—as dressed in a snow-white coat, 
and studying, in the Scriptures by day, and in the Mishna by night:—as em- 
ployed during the last three hours of every day, before the destruction of the 
temple, in playing with Leviathan; and since that event, in sitting to give in- 
struction in the law to young Israelites who have died in infancy :—as reading 
the Talmud, and rehearsing the decisions of all the Rabbies, except one :—as 
putting on the tephillin and taleth, and appearing like a public prayer-reader in 
a synagogue :—as actually praying :—as groaning, howling, and roaring :—as 
weeping daily :—as shedding two tears into the ocean, whenever he remembers 
the dispersion and distress of his children; which tears produce an earthquake, 
and a noise that is heard to the extremities of the world:—as inflamed with a 


momentary paroxysm of rage every day :—as creating and implanting in man a 
propensity to sin :—as swearing, and afterwards lamenting the obligation, and 
desiring to be released from his oath; and at length being released by an 
angel :—as being deterred from revealing to Jacob the fate of his son Joseph, 
by the curse which his other sons had denounced upon any who should make 
that discovery, expressly including God himself :—as exercising little or no pro- 


vidence over the Gentiles :—as engaging in arguments and disputations with 
angels and even with devils who are supposed to study in the colleges of heaven; 
on one of which occasions it is said a Rabbi was called in to terminate the con- 
troversy, which he decided in God’s favour; and at another time God is said to 





have acknowledged self overpowered, —Pp. 143—145. 


For each of these traditions Mr. Allen produces his authorities : 
and though it would far exceed our limits to quote many of the 
original passages, justice requires that such charges should not be 
left altogether unsupported. We therefore give the following literal 
translation of the passage of the Talmud, in which God is represented 
‘* as inflamed with a momentary paroxysm of rage every day,” which 
ve have selected, partly because it is an exquisite specimen of rab- 
binical wisdom, and partly because, to the best of our knowledge, it 
has never before been presented to the public in an English dress. 

Rabbi Jochanan said, in the name of Rabbi Joseh, How do we know that 
we ought not to soothe a man at the instant when he is angry? Because it is 
written, “ Let my countenance pass, and I will give thee rest.” * (Exod. xxxiii. 
14.) That is, the Holy One, blessed be He! said to Moses, ‘‘ Wait till my angry 
countenance is over, and then I will give thee rest.’’ Does, then, the Holy 
One, blessed be He! ever grow angry ’?—Yes; for we are taught, “ And God 
is angry every day.” (Ps.vii. 12.) And how long does his anger last?—A 
moment. But what is a moment?—The 58,888th part of an hour, this is a 
moment. And no creature could ever hit that precise time except Balaam the 
wicked, concerning whom it is written, that he “knew the knowledge of the 
Most High.” (Numb. xxiv. 16.) What! he who did not know the knowledge 
of his own beast, did he know the knowledge of the Most High? What do we 
mean by the knowledge of his beast?—She [the ass] said to him, Why didst 
thou not ride on the horse? he said to her, I let it go out on the meadow. 
Then immediately she said to him, “ Am I not thine ass (and that not merely 
to carry burdens, but) upon which thou hast ridden (not only occasionally, but) 
ever since I was thine to this day?’ (Numb. xxii. 30.) [An indecent passage 


* We have translated the text in the sense in which these learned Rabbies appear to 
have understood it: the authors of our English version seem to have taken a different 
view of the sentence. But their authority of course goes for nothing. Quere, Will 
Mr. Hurwitz acknowledge that the inference here drawn from the sacred text is 


* unwarrantable ?” 
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omitted.] And consequently we infer that [by knowing the knowledge of 
the Most High} he knew only how to hit that precise time at which the 
Holy One, blessed be He! is angry. And this is what the prophet said to 
Israel, “O my people, remember now what Balak king of Moab consulted, 
and what Balaam the Son of Beor answered him from Shittim unto Gilgal, 
that ye may know the righteousness of the Lord.” (Micahvi.5.) What 
must we understand by the expression, “that ye may know the righteous- 
ness of the Lord?” Rabbi Eleazer said, The Holy One, blessed be He! said to 
Israel, ‘See how many favours I have conferred upon you, in that I was not 
angry in the days of Balaam the wicked; for had I been angry, none of Israel * 
would have remained or escaped.” And this is the meaning of what Balaam 
said to Balak, “ How shall I curse when God hath not cursed? or how shall I 
be angry when the Lord hath not been angry?” (Numb. xxiii. 8.) From which 
we infer that on those days he was not angry. Again, how long does his anger 
last?—A moment. But what is a moment?—Rabbi Abon (or, as some say, 
Rabbi Abinah) said, a moment is that space of time in which you can pronounce 


‘moment.’ And how do we know that he is angry a moment /—Because it is 
said, “ For kis anger endureth but a moment: in his favour is life.” (Ps. xxx. 6.) 
Or, if you please, I infer it from hence, “ Hide thyself, as it were for a little 


moment, until the anger be overpast.” (Isa. xxvi. 20.) Again, at what time does 
he grow angry? Abijah said, ‘In those first three hours when the comb of the 
cock turns white, and he stands on one leg.’ But he may stand so at any time. 
At any other time he has still some tint of read, whereas, at that time he has 
no tint of red [in his comb. 

A certain heretic, who lived in the neighbourhood of Rabbi Joshua, the son 
of Levi, used to teaze him very much with texts of Scripture. One day the 
Rabbi took a cock, and placed it between the legs of his bed, and looked 
intently upon it, resolving within himself, when that time comes I will curse 
this heretic. But when that time came, he fell asleep; therefore he said, | 
infer from hence that it is not the custom of the world to act thus. For it is 
written, “ And his tender mercies are over all his works.” (Psa. exlv. 9.) And 
it is also written, “It is not good for a righteous man to inflict punisliment.” 
(Prov. xvii. 26.) Talmud. T. Berachoth. § 1. p- YB 


What hidden wisdom may be concealed under this blasphemous 
nonsense, we leave Mr. Hurwitz to explain. ‘The only apology, as 
Mr. Allen observes, which has ever been offered for these repre- 
sentations, is, that they were not intended to be literally understood, 
but are altogether figurative and parabolical. But, be adds, 


A similar mode of exposition might be employed, and indeed has been em- 
ployed, in defence of the descriptions and exploits of the fictitious deities of 
heathen poets; and, it may safely be added, with similar success. He who can 
believe that all the reveries of the Rabbies were intended as moral and theological 
apologues, will find little difficulty in persuading himself that there is a plenitude 
of mystical instruction in the mythology of the heathens. 

Some learned men, while they have acknowledged themselves incompetent to 
develop the moral and theological wisdom which they suppose to be concealed in 
numerous passages of the Talmud, have deemed it an unanswerable argument in 
favour of some figurative and parabolical sense being the true and original mean- 
ing of those passages, to allege that the writers could never have been so foolish 
and absurd as to expect others to believe, or to intend themselves, what their 
language literally expresses. But this argument is scarcely to be distinguished 
from what logicians call petitio principii, a gratuitous assumption of the point at 
issue. If the folly and absurdity of any statements, narrative or didactic, under- 


* In the original the phrase is ‘* none of the enemies of Israel,’’ a periphrasis com- 
monly used by the Rabbies when they utter any thing prejudicial to Israel. 
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stood in the sense which the language of their authors naturally conveys, were 
admitted as a sufficient reason for concluding those authors to have meant some- 
thing much wiser and better than what they have said, it would equally serve to 
explain away all the absurdities and follies that were ever broached in the 
world.— Pp. 145—147. 


For the traditions concerning angels and demons, we must refer 
our readers to Mr. Allen. But we cannot refrain from transcribing, 
from the chapter on paradise, the following account (doubtless a 
well-authenticated narrative) ‘‘ of the stratagem by which: Jehosha, a 
cunning Rabbi, is represented in the Talmud as out-witting the angel 
of death, and getting himself, both soul and body, into paradise 
without dying.” 


Our Rabbies of blessed memory say, that Rabbi Jehosha Ben Levi was a 
perfectly righteous man. Now when the time of his departure from this world 
was at hand, the holy and blessed God said to the angel of death, Comply with 
all that he requires of thee. Then said the angel to Jehosha, The time draweth 
nigh when thou art to depart from this world; I wili grant thee all that thou 
requirest. When Rabbi Jehosha heard this, he said to him, My request to thee 
is, that thou wilt shew me my place in paradise. And the angel said to him, 
Come along with me: I will shew it thee. Whereupon Rabbi Jehosha said, 
Give me thy sword, that thou mayest not therewith surprise me. And imme- 
diately the angel of death gave him his sword; and they went together, till they 
came up to the walls of paradise. When they were come up to the walls, the 
angel of death raised Rabbi Jehosha up, and set him upon them. Then jumped 
Rabbi Jehosha Ben Levi from the walls, and descended into paradise. But the 
angel of death caught hold of the skirts of his cloak, and said to him, Do thou 
come out. But Rabbi Jehosha did swear by the name of the eternal God that 
he would not come out from thence; and the angel of death had not power to 
enter in. Hereupon the ministering angels presented themselves before God, 
and said, Behold what the son of Levi has done; he has by force taken his part 
in paradise. Then follows a conversation which terminates in a decision that 
“the shall not go out of paradise.” And the angel of death, seeing that he’ could 
not draw him out, said to him, Give me my sword. But Rabbi Jehosha refused 
to give it him, till” (another rabbinical authority says, ‘at the end of seven 
years,’) “a voice came from heaven, which said, Give him the sword; for he 
has occasion for it, for the killing of others therewith. And Rabbi Jehosha said 
to him, Swear thou to me, that thou wilt not let it be seen by man, or any crea- 
ture, when thou takest away their souls. For before that time the angel had 
been used to slay mankind, even the infant on the mother’s lap, in a manner 
visible to all. And the angel of death did swear in that same hour; and 
Jehosha gave him his sword again. Then Elijah began to lift up his voice before 
Rabbi Jehosha, saying to the righteous, Make room for the son of Levi; make 
room for the son of Levi.—Pp. 181, 182. 


Among the traditions concerning hell, our readers will not be 
surprised to find that the doctrine of purgatory occupies a con- 
spicuous place, or that ‘the liberation of Israelites from hell is said 
to be greatly promoted and accelerated by the prayers of their 
surviving sons.” Mr. Allen states, that a certain prayer, called the 
Kodesh, in the daily morning service, is said to possess this wonderful 
efficacy, “‘ When the son prays, and says the Kodesh publicly, then 
releaseth he his father and his mother out of hell."—P. 184. 
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Turning to the chapter on human souls, we find, as perhaps our 
readers are by this time prepared to expect, that souls transmigrate 
into other bodies, and that there are learned debates among the 
Rabbies, as to whether the whole soul migrates, or only a part of it, 
through what number, and what kind of changes it can pass, as, for in- 
stance, into other human bodies, into quadrupeds, insects, fish, leaves of 
trees, stones, water-falls, water-mills, and what not? For these, and 
similar stories, equally wise, and equally true, we refer our readers to 


Mr. Allen’s volume, pp. 200—210. 


Were we not afraid of trespassing on the patience of our readers, 
we should extract a few of the traditions concerning persons men- 
tioned in the Old Testament; but we prefer giving another extract 
from the Talmud, which we believe has not before appeared in our 


language. Mr. Allen states that 


Moses is represented by the Cabbalists as having received the law, not as is 
commonly believed among Christians, by the condescension of the divine Majesty 
on mount Sinai, but by actually ascending into heaven to fetch it; and ample 
details have been given of the opposition he experienced from numerous and 


mighty angels, and the means by which he overcame that opposition, and sur- 
mounted other difficulties in his progress through the celestial regions. But to 
recount these cabbalistic adventures, would require more room than the limits of 


the present work will allow.—P. 225. 


A part of these adventures is thus related in the Talmud. 


At the time when Moses “ ascended up on high,” the ministering angels said 
to the Holy One, Blessed be He! O Master of the universe, what has one born 
of woman to do amongst us? Then said He to them, He is come to receive 
the law. ‘They answered Him, What! that precious and hidden thing, which 
has been hidden with Thee ever since the six days of the creation, nine hundred 
and seventy-four generations before the world was created, dost Thou intend to 
bestow it on flesh and blood? “ What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man, that Thou visitest him? O Lord, our Governor, how excellent 
is thy name in all the earth! Thou shouldest rather give thy glory to the hea- 
vens.”"* (Ps. viii. 4, 1.) Then the Holy One, blessed be He! said to Moses, 
Give them an answer. He said, O Master of the universe, I am afraid lest they 
should burn me with the breath of their mouth. He said to him, Take hold of the 
throne of my glory, and give them ananswer. For it is written, ‘ He holdeth the 
face of His throne, He spreadeth his cloud upon him.” (Job xxvi. 9.) And 
Rabbi Nahum said, This text teaches us that God spread out the brightness of 
his schekinah, and overshadowed him with it. Then Moses said to Him, O 
Master of the universe, the law which Thou art about to give me, what is written 
in it? ‘I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” (Exod. xx. 2.) Then said he to the 
ange ls, Did you ever go down to Egypt? Were you ever made slaves to Pha- 
‘aoh? What then can the law be to you? Again, What is written in it? 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” (Ver. 3.) Do you dwell among 
the uncircumcised nations, who worship idols ? Again, What is written in it? 
‘‘Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.” (Ver. 8.) Do you do any 
work, that you should stand in need of rest? Again, What is written in it? 
«“ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” (Ver. 7.) Is 
there any trading among you, [.e. that an oath should ever be necessary } ? 


* See note on Exod. xxxiii, 14, p. 651. 
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Again, What is written in it? “Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
Have you a father or a mother? Again, What is written in it? “Thou 
shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit adultery; thou shalt not steal * ts 
there any quarrelling among you? Are there any evil propensities among you? 
Then they immediately acknowledged that the Holy One, blessed be He! was 
right. For it is written, ““O Lord, our Governor, how excellent is thy name in 
all the earth.” (Ver. 9.) But is it not again written, ‘ Thou shouldest rather give 
thy glory to the heavens?” Then immediately every one of the angels became 
his friend, and God delivered to him the law. For it is written, “ Thou hast 
ascended on high; thou hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts by 
being man; i. e. on account of thy being [not an angel, but] man, thou hast 
received the gift.”—7almud. T. Sabbath. p. 88. 

It may be said that all this is evidently a fable, and that no writer 
in his senses could ever intend or expect that it would be understood 
as a literal narrative of real facts. Be it so: but what excuse can be 
offered for the accommodation of the eighth and sixty-eighth Psalms, 
when the same Holy Spirit, who commissioned the prophet to utter 
them, has commissioned the apostle to proclaim that a greater than 
Moses is here ?* 

The future coming of Messiah is an article of such exceeding 
importance in the Jewish creed, that we cannot close this paper 
without a specimen of the traditions of the Rabbies on this subject. 


When Messiah shall have gathered all Israel out of all nations, and brought 
them into the land of their forefathers; when he shall have rebuilt the city and 
restored the temple with its ancient services; the Rabbies tell us, he will cele- 
brate a royal festival, to which all Israelites shall be invited, and where they shall 
experience a most gracious reception, and every one of them be seated at a 
golden table. 

As other kings and princes, at public festivals, are accustomed to entertain their 
guests with spectacles and games, so this banquet of Messiah is to be introduced 
by a sportive exhibition. He will entertain himself and the company with 
a battle between Behemoth and Leviathan, as it is written: “ There all the 
beasts of the field play.”” (Job xl. 20.) The various feats of Behemoth will be 
highly gratifying to Messiah: ‘ This also shall please the Lord, better than an 
ox or bullock that hath horns and hoofs.” (Psal. xix. 23.) But Leviathan will 
advance to the contest, armed with his scales as with a breast-plate and coat of 
mail, dreadful to behold: “ His body compacted with scales, close to each other, 
like molten shields.” (Job xli. 15.) The battle will be fierce; but the combatants 
being equally matched, neither will be victorious. They will both fall, exhausted 
by fatigue. Then Messiah with a drawn sword will stab and slay them both: “In 
that day the Lord, with his sore and great and strong sword, shall punish Levia 
than the piercing serpent, even Leviathan that crooked serpent.” (Isa. xxvii. 1.) 
“ He that made him, can make his sword to approach unto him.” (Job xl. 19.) 
“Thou brakest the heads of the dragons in the waters.” (Ps. Ixxiv. 13.) 
Pp. 278, 279. 

Then follows the feast; as it is written, (say they) * And in this 
mountain shall the Lord of Hosts make unto all people a feast of fat 
things, a feast of wine on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of 
wines on the lees well refined.” (Isaiah xxv. 6.) Among other deli- 


cacies at this feast, “‘ the female of this Leviathan shall be brought 


* See Heb. ii, 6—10, and Ephes. iv, 8—11. 
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to table, as salt fish. For the Rabbins tell us,* that God having 
created male and female of every creature, immediately slew the 
female Leviathan, to prevent the destruction of the world, which 
would have happened if the propagation of that creature had been 
suffered: and that, having slain her, he laid her up in salt, ordaining 
her for the faithful Jews at the grand feast of the Messiah. They 
tell us, likewise, of a female that was created with Behemoth, which 
God immediately rendered barren, for the same reasons that are 
alleged for his slaying the female Leviathan; and which female, 
likewise, God somewhere preserves for the great occasion we are 
speaking of.+ The banquet is to be followed by music and dancing. 
After these things Messiah is to marry ; and, having reigned, some say 
forty years, others seventy, others three hundred, three hundred and 
sixty five, four hundred, a thousand, seven thousand years, he will at 
length die like other men, and be succeeded by his son: as it is written: 
‘“* He shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hand.” (Isaiah liii. 10.) 

But why need we proceed further with these melancholy dreams ? 
We again repeat our firm conviction that nothing will be done 
towards effecting the general conversion of the Jews, until these 
awful delusions are swept away. And for this purpose, all that 
is wanted is exposure. If a dozen or score of such passages, as 
those which we have here exhibited, were selected from the Talmud, 
and published, each in a separate tract, the Hebrew being printed on 
one page, and a literal English translation on the other; and if the 
same passages were published in Hebrew and Dutch, Hebrew and 
German, &c., and liberally circulated among the Jews in London, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Berlin, and other places where their con- 
gregations are numerous, it is scarcely possible but that mere 
curiosity would induce many of them to read the extracts, and that 
some at least would be awakened from their death-like sleep, and 
hail the dawning of a brighter day. 


Art. I1].—Sketches of the Danish Mission on the Coast of Coromandel. 
By the Rev. E. W. Grinrietp, M.A. Pp. 152. London: Riving- 
tons. 1831. 

Secrarians of all denominations, and those very apocryphal 
churchmen who prefer the patronage and support of a Society, to 
say the least, unfriendly, to the distribution of the Book of Common 
Prayer, together with the Bible, are too frequently in the habit of 


Talmud. T. Bava Bathra. § 5. 
+ Stehelin’s Rabbinical Literature; or, The Traditions of the Jews contained in their 
Talmud and other Mystical Writings; vol. ii. p. 215 
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indulging in sarcastic allusions to the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and endeavouring to exalt their idol by the 
debasement of the object of the reverential attachment of all true 
and orthodox members of the Church of England. As we intend, 
however, in a few subsequent numbers, to enter into a full vindication 
of the history and proceedings of that excellent Institution, we shall 
not anticipate the subject at present, and should not indeed have 
alluded to it at all, had not the volume before us contained a direct 
refutation of the charges of indifference, which have been somewhat 
lavishly brought against the Church of England, in the person of her 
adopted child, and proved incontestably that wherever the interests of 
true religion were concerned, “‘the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” had only to be informed of the fact, to come forward 
with both personal and pecuniary aid, for the purpose of upholding 
the good cause to the utmost extent of her ability. 

Mr. Grinfield’s sketches are valuable in every point of view, pri- 
marily, because, as he informs us, the entire “ narrative is drawn from 
the manuscript records of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge,” and therefore unimpeachable ; and next, in consequence 
of their treating of a subject of paramount interest and importance, — 
‘the establishment of several religious institutions connected with the 
conversion of the heathen,” and the progress of the first Protestant 
missions in the East. The first thing that strikes us, in common with 
the Editor of this work is, the attention shewn by the Dutch colonists 
to the religious wants of the natives wherever they settled. ‘This, 
indeed, has always been a highly honourable feature in their character. 
No sooner had they gained possession of Ceylon, than they began to 
build Christian churches; so that in the time of Baldzeus, the Dutch 
preacher and historian, (1660) there were thirty-two churches in the 
province of Jaffna only, “ though in the year 1806,” writes Buchanan, 
‘* there is not one Protestant European minister in the whole province.” 
It was the policy of the Dutch never to give an official appointment to 
any native who was not a Christian; but it was the complaint of Bishop 
Heber, that a policy directly contrary to this was pursued towards the 
native converts of India. This reproach, alas! too justly merited, is 
not altogether undeserved even at this day, although we learn that 
much has already been done, and more contemplated, for the effectual 
reform of such an enormous and crying evil. In fact, the influence of 
religion is no longer confined to mere outward parade ; the heart has 
been touched: and that which the first Protestant apostles in the 
East so ardently prayed for, appears likely, after the lapse of a century 
and a quarter, to be carried into effect. At the time when Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg (whose life and labours commence the volume before 
us) resolved to exchange the amusements of a traveller for the labours 
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of a missionary, the pure gospel of Christ may almost be said to have 
been unpreached in the land whither his pious views were directed. 
The Eastern languages were totally unknown, and the mongrel Por- 
tuguese in common use was, in a great measure, unintelligible to 
Europeans as well as natives. Nor had the conduct of the former 
given the latter any very exalted idea of the religion which produced 
so little effect on the conduct of its professors. Ziegenbalg at once 
saw the difficulties with which he had to contend; but such was his 
determination,—such his unwearied devotion to the service of God, 
that in less than six months he was able to give instruction to the 
natives in their own dialect! Nor will this surprise the reader after 
the perusal of the following extract from a letter to Dr. Lutkens, 
written about this period, wherein he gives a description of the 
manner in which he usually spent the day. 

“ After my morning devotions, I explain Luther’s Catechism, from six to 
seven, in Portuguese. From seven to eight repeat Tamul words and phrases. 
From eight to twelve read Tamul books in the presence of native teachers. 
From twelve to one dine, and during dinner read some passages of Scripture. 
From one to two, lie down to rest during the burning heat. From two to three 
catechize at home. From three to five read Tamul. From five to six join with 
Plutscho in prayer, and converse with each other. From seven to eight am 
read to by a native. From eight to nine sup. Afterwards we converse with 
our domestics on the business of the day, and finish with prayer and singing.” 
—P. 14. 

The success of this excellent man was proportioned to his exertions; 
and we, consequently, in the course of a few years, find numerous 
converts to the faith; and now it was, that the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Propagation of the Gospel shewed them- 
selves sincere in their professions. ‘The most efficacious assistance 
in money and books was afforded to this foreign mission; and the latter 
society having forwarded a press, which was taken by the French, it 
was repurchased by the former, and set up at Tranquebar: speaking 
of which, Dr. Buchanan observes, “it may be said to have been the 
fountain of all the good that was done in India during the last 
century.” 

The literary labours of Ziegenbalg were most extensive and im- 
portant. The New Testament was publishe d in Malabar, in 1713-14; 
besides which, he had previously composed or translated thirty-eight 
treatises for the benefit of the converts, in the same language. With 
the assistance of his able fellow-labourers, Plutscho and Grundler, the 
Old Testament was in a state of fowardness ; and so great interest had 
their labours excited in England, that George I. twice addressed 
letters of encouragement and congratulation to them, which Mr. 
Grinfield has inserted. The account of his death, in many points, so 
forcibly recalls to our mind the excellent Heber, that we cannot here 


omit it. 
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But the health and strength of this excellent man began visibly to decline 
about this period, so that it was thought advisable he should make an extensive 
tour along the coast, as he had generally found travelling conducive to the 
restoration of his health and spirits. 

He set out accordingly, on January 8, 1719, and, as was customary with 
him, he took every opportunity for entering into friendly conference with the 
natives on religious subjects. Upon his arrival at Cuddalore, he found himself 
so much worse, that he sent immediately for Grundler, who came to him on 
February 16th, and found him in almost a dying condition. The following 
day he received the sacrament, and lingered until the 23d of that month. 

Having that morning risen at six, and finished his devotions, he became so 
much worse about nine, that his dissolution was evidently approaching. On 
Grundler inquiring whether he longed, like the apostle, to be with Christ, he 
replied, in a faint voice, “ Even so do I; and may God grant that, through the 
merits of my Redeemer, I may be admitted into his heavenly kingdom!” When 
the agonies of death came upon him, Grundler brought to his mind the words, 
“1 have fought the good fight!” To which he replied—“ how gladly would I 
undertake that good fight, to enjoy its unspeakable reward!’’ He then re- 
quested that a favourite Lutheran hymn might be sung, and soon after he fell 
asleep. 

Thus lived and thus died Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, one of the most eminent 
and successful missionaries who have adorned the Christian Church since the 
days of the apostles. It would be difficult, indeed, to mention any individual 
whose zeal was so singularly unalloyed with fanaticism, or who combined, in 
such a wonderful degree, the studies of the scholar with the activity of the 
missionary.—Pp. 44, 45. 

At this period, that distinguished and eminent divine, Archbishop 
Wake, fulfilled the duties of president of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; and, as it may be well supposed, took no incon- 
siderable interest in the success of the Danish Missions. One of his 
letters, indeed, to Benjamin Schultz, the successor of Ziegenbalg and 
Grundler, breathes such a pure spirit of Christianity, and contains so 
much in favour of the Church and Society over which he so long, and 
so beneficially presided, that we are convinced it needs no apology on 
our parts to reprint it in this place. 

“To the most excellent Benjamin Schultz, the highly esteemed Apostle and 
Evangelist of the heathen in India, William, by Divine Providence, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wishes grace and peace in Jesus Christ our Lord: 
“You will wonder, not without reason, that having received your letters so 

many months since, I should still complain of the want of time, and should even 

now find scarce any leisure for answering them. But you know well the 
manners of the aged, and how slowly they transact business, if not urged to it 
by the necessity of the case. The vessels are ready to sail—friends are urgent 
for me to write, and demand the letters to be sent without delay. Accept, 

then, most excellent Sir, this letter, not as I would wish it to be, but such as a 

few hurried moments will allow it, and such as an aged man can write, who is 

now entering his seventy-third year, worn out by infirmities, and scarcely able 
to hold his pen. Yet, even in this hurry, I cannot but congratulate you on the 
glad intelligence contained in your letters of the increasing conversions of the 

Indians at Madras, and of the general progress of your mission, which seems to 

require nothing more than that we should send you some able assistant from 

Europe. Your wishes are herewith accomplished. We now send you Sartorius, 

a man educated at Halle, that fruitful college of missionaries, who seems formed 

by nature for this object, and who has been long tried and approved in public 

affairs, whom may you receive as an affectionate fellow-labower, and treat 
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according to your wonted benevolence. He comes recommended to us by Pro- 
fessor Francke, the worthy son of a worthy father, and in his name we commend 
him to you, and entreat you to receive him kindly. Such is his piety and 
humility, that he will rejoice to be advised and directed by your experience. 
May God grant you both long to live, and to enjoy sound health in body 
and soul! May he uphold you in your work, and defend you against every 
adversary, and grant you the utmost success in the conversion of the heathen, 
that thus his knowledge may be extended to the end of the earth, and that thus 
the prophecy may be accomplished concerning bis Son, ‘when the heathen 
shall become his inheritance, and the utmost parts of the world his possession.’ 
May the Almighty Father fulfil this prophecy in our days, to whom, with the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, be all praise and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 
Farewell, most excellent Sir, and assist with your prayers the advocate and 
admirer of your piety and labours in the Lord. W. C.”—Pp. 59, 60. 

For the accounts of Dahl, Keistenmacher, Gerické, Janiké, Kol- 
hoff, &c. as well as of C. F. Schwartz, “‘the most celebrated missionary 
amongst the heathen of modern times,” and who, like Beda of old, 
has obtained the exalted pranomen “venerable,” we must refer to the 
labours of Mr. Grinfield. ‘‘ But,” as observes that gentleman, 

The following letter of the Rajah of Tanjore relating to this subject is too 
valuable and curious not to be inserted at length. 

“To the Honourable Society for Promoting Christian knowledge. 

“ Honourable Sirs,—I have requested of your missionaries to write to you, their 
superiors and friends, and to apply to you in my name for a monument of 
marble to be erected in their church, which is in my capital and residency, to 
perpetuate the memory of the late Father Schwartz, and to manifest the great 
esteem I have for the character of that great and good man, and the gratitude | 
owe him as my father and friend, the protector and guardian of my youth. I 
beg, therefore, to apply to you myself, and to request that you will order, on my 
account, such a monument as may be fixed to the pillar which is next the 
pulpit in which he preached. 

“* May you, Sirs, ever be enabled to send to this country such missionaries as 
are like the late Mr. Schwartz. I am, Honourable Sirs, yours, 

“Tanjore, May 28, 1801. “Serrocee Rayan,” 

The monument was accordingly executed by Flaxman, and is now placed in 
the church at Tanjore-—P. 131. 

The extracts we have made render it quite unnecessary to say one 
word in favour of these excellent sketches ; but it is not alone the 
character of these painful labourers in the vineyard of Christ, that we 
are led to admire and are anxious to imitate ; we are beyond measure 
gratified to find that in all their trials they found friends in this country, 
and that the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
supported them with many thousands of pounds, exclusive of books 


and other necessaries; and we ought never to forget that 

Whilst we commemorate the virtues of Schwartz, let it not be forgotten that 
it was owing to the zeal, liberality, and encouragement of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, he was enabled to prosecute his labours with 
success. It is a high tribute to the christian zeal and moderation of this Society, 
that it was content to sink awhile the recollection of all difference between 
Lutherans and Episcopalians, in the one great and paramount design of planting 
Christianity in British India. These missionaries they evidently received as 
subservient and preparatory to the great end and object of finally bringing the 
Church of England itself into contact with the British empire in the East; and 
this we have lived in our day to see accomplished.—P. 132. 
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A Sermon preached at the Coronation 
of their most excellent Majesties, 
King William IV. and Queen Ade- 
laide, in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, September 8th, 1831. By 


Cuartes James, Lord Bishop of 


London. Published by his Majesty's 
Command. London: Fellowes : 
1831. 4to. Pp. 15. 


On no occasion can a Christian 
preacher be more feelingly alive to the 
responsibility of his office, than when 
called upon to enforce, in the presence 
of his sovereign, the reciprocal duties 
of a king and his people. Faithfully 
did the learned Prelate execute his 
trust, in the admirable sermon be- 
fore us; and the hearts, both of their 
Majesties and their subjects, must 
have responded to the words of wisdom, 
without flattery, which were offered to 
the one, and of instruction, with au- 
thority, which were addressed to the 
other. In one point, however, we must 
withhold our assent to the Bishop’s 
premises; though perhaps the duty 
inferred becomes, from our view of the 
case, yet more imperative. That the 
kingdom was not transmitted to our 
Sovereign “unimpaired in dignity and 
strength,” the “Catholic Relief Bill” 
is a melancholy memorial; but the in- 
roads which have been already made 
into the stability of the constitution 
demand a more energetic resistance 
against further aggressions on the part 
of those, who would fain see its honours 
in the dust. 


The Foundation and Extent of Duty ; 
an Address delivered at the Com- 
mencement, in the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States, held in St. John’s Chapel, 
New-York, on the 1st of July, 1831. 
By the Right Rev. Henry U. On- 


perponk, D.D., Assistant Bishop of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Published at the request of the 

Trustees. New-York. Printed at 
VOL. XII NO, XI. 


the Protestant Episcopal Press. 

Pp. 15. 

In the course of our reading, pro- 
fessionally and editorially, we seldom 
meet, in so small a compass, with so 
much sterling sense, such explicit and 
sound reasoning; in a word, such a 
fine specimen of what addresses of 
this description ought to be, as are 
displayed in that of the Right Rev. 
Prelate above named. We are not 
generally in the habit of being lavish 
of our commendations; but we feel, 
on the present occasion, that we should 
scarcely be performing our duty were 
we to withhold the warm tribute of 
admiration which this excellent dis- 
course has elicited. Willingly, in- 
deed, if that were practicable, would 
we transfer the entire pamphlet to 7he 
Christian Remembraneer ; adapted as 
it is, in every particular, for what we 
venture to pronounce an orthodox 
publication; but, as this cannot be, 
we shall gratify our readers with one 
extract of some considerable length, 
which, we are convinced, will fully 
bear us out in the opinion we have 
hazarded, and make the public de- 
sirous of perusing the original. 

Upon the Unity of the Church, and 
its establishment by Christ, the Bishop 
speaks most forcibly, and his sen- 
timents may be read and pondered 
by some of our Clergy with advan- 
tage. 

“Union with the visible body of 
Christ (the Church) is, in this view, a 
practical, a moral duty, ranking with 
that of giving countenance to the 
cause of virtue. No other benevolent 
or moral institution can compare its 
claims with those of the Church, since 
it only has a character from Gop. 
However perverted by human mis- 
management, the Church is infinitely 
more conducive to virtue, benevo- 
lence, and uprightness among men, 
than any other organization of human 
society. Let us briefly examine how 
far the claims of the Church may be 
illustrated by a fair deduction from the 
principles elucidated in this Address. 
Ordinary morals regard only or chiefly 
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a small circle of human beings, those 
about us or near us; while those are 
disregarded, or nearly so, with whom 
direct or known inter- 
course, as the inhabitants of other 
regions or even districts. But Gop 
traces an influence, however remote 
or circuitous, of every human being on 
every other; and to render the good 
influence thus exerted more efficient, 
he would have it all combined and 
consolidated. This combination and 
consolidation, formed under the Divine 
character revealed in the Bible, pro- 
duces the body called the Church; a 
body, which is constantly exerting in 
and over the world its concentrated 
influence in favour of good and against 
evil. Now, to proceed to a few de- 
ductions from this argument, the first 
consequence that flows from it is, our 
obligation to preserve the Unity of the 
Church; for, if we divide it, we sever 
the concentrated influence which Gop 
would have it wield; nothing but the 
prevalence in the Church of 
corruption, can absolve its members 
from the duty of preserving it one. 
The next consequence of the above 
premises is, that we should maintain 
harmony within the Church, submit 
ting to its laws, its discipline, its ritual, 
to every order which it has a right to 
make; otherwise, though We destroy 
not its consolidation, we distract its 
affairs, and so diminish its influence in 
the great cause of virtue and holiness. 
Another consequence of the premises 
referred to is, that we ought to accede 
to the institutions ordained, not as 
above, by the Church, but for it, by its 
divine Constitutor and Head: and 
here I shall name its ministry. That 
a ministry is ordered for the Church 
in the New Testament, almost all 
Christians agree: that this ministry is 
there exhibited in the three orders 
which constitute what is called the 
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Episcopacy, and that no other form of 


a ministry is there to be found, has 
been often and abundantly shewn, and 
is, I presume, allowed and asserted by 
all to whom the present remarks are 
addressed: that to create a new mi- 
nistry is not only thus unauthorized 
by Scripture, and discountenanced also 
by reason,—for even reason would 
prefer that the Founder of the Church 
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should found likewise its ministry,— 
but tends, moreover, to distract and 


subvert the sacred moral influence, 
which the Deity would have the 
Church to wield, needs no demon- 


stration. I see not, therefore, how 
any one, who rightly views these 
things, can withhold his belief in the 
broad proposition, that there is an 
intrinsic and (as before explained) 
eternal propriety and fitness in the 
institution called the Church, and in 
that of the ministry connected with 
it; since, to do the greatest possible 
others is of intrinsic obli- 
gation, and this is the method which 
Gop, in his omniscience, sees will pro- 
duce this grand beneficial result on 
the world in the most effectual man- 
ner; since also it is intrinsically 
improper and unfit to lay the stum- 
bling block of divisions in the way of 
any, and the Church and ministry, 
constituted according to Scripture, can 
alone claim the right not to be divided 
or intruded upon by human autho- 
rity.”—Pp. 12, 13. 

The only comment we shall add, is, 
that the Episcopal Church of America 
has reason to be proud of her sons. 


good to 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times ; Good 
Thoughts in Worse Times; Mixed 
Contemplations in Better Times. By 
Tuomas Futter, D.D. London: 
Pickering. 1830. 12mo. pp- 365. 
Tue larger works of Fuller—his 

“Worthies, and Church History,”— 

are, doubtless, well known to the gene- 

rality of our readers; but his smaller 
tracts, from their extreme scarcity, are 
seldom to be met with; and we trust 
that the neat little volume before us is 
only the first-fruit of an intention to 
reprint the whole in the same form. 
Be this as it may, nothing could be 
better timed than the appearance of 
these “‘ good thoughts.” Bad, indeed, 
are the times in which our own lot is 
cast, and we have a sad prospect be- 
fore us of worse times to come; while 
both the realities of the present, and 
the expectation of the future, bear a 
striking analogy to the scenes of purita- 
nical and revolutionary violence, which 
called forth the quaint, yet pious, eja- 
culations, of this devout but eccentric 
divine. His “ Mixed Contemplations ” 























were published immediately after the 
Restoration, and devoutly do we wish 
that a crisis is at hand, in which, as at 
that period, the heart of all faithful and 
loyal subjects may be cheered with a 
reviving hope of the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of those blessings, which the 
enemies of their country would annihi- 
late at a blow, 

We have taken so great a fancy to 
this delightful little volume, that we 
are almost induced to visit the pub- 
lisher with a “ puff direct,” and review 
his catalogue. We have been, our- 
selves, thereby tempted to a stroll 
into his back shop, and eased withal 
of some of the loose sovereigns which 
had chanced to stray, for the purpose, 
into the corner of our pockets ; and it 
is but fair that we should bring our 
friends into a like scrape. Let them 
proceed then, forthwith, to the Aldine 
Repository, in Chancery Lane; and re- 
quest Mr. Pickering to favour them 
with a sight of the Diamond Greek 
Testament, the Holbein Bible cuts, the 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Walton’s Lives, 
and some few other standard works 


which are there enshrined; and if 


they do not come out poorer — we 
should perhaps say richer—than they 
went in, all we have to say is, that 
they have more resolution than taste, 
and are altogether strangers to the 
sublime conceptions which arise in the 
mind while contemplating a specimen 
of typographic elegance and accuracy. 
These are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the several valuable reprints 
of standard authors, upon which Mr. 
Pickering has ventured; and not only 
does his enterprise deserve, but the 
interest of the purchaser will, we should 
think, ensure encouragement. 


Friendship's Offering ; a Literary Al- 
bum, and Christmas and New Year's 
present, for 1832. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 12mo. Pp. xi. 384. 
An early copy of this beautiful little 

volyme has reached us; and therefore, 

according to annual custom, we shall 
go a little out of our way to introduce 
it to our readers. At present, however, 
we have neither time nor space to do 
justice to its merits ; and as none of its 
brethren have yet made their appear- 
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ance, we shall dismiss it, for this month, 
with the simple statement, that it is 


equal at least, if not superior, to any of 


its predecessors. Of the Amulet and 
some others, we have been led to 
augur highly; and we hope, in our 
next number, to speak of the forth- 
coming Souvenirs, Keepsakes, Gems, 


Wreaths, et id genus omne, in terms of 


due respect and commendation. 





Considerations on the condition of the 
Soul in the intermediate State between 
Death and the Resurrection, with re- 
ference to the Arguments advanced in 
awork entitled “A View of the Scrip- 
ture Revelation concerning a Fulure 
State ; by a Country Pastor.” By 
the Rev. Frepericx Ricketts, A.M. 
Rector of Eckington cum Killamarsh, 


and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 


Liverpool. London: Rivingtons 
183 


Tuart “there is nothing new under 


the sun,” is proved in the world of 


books beyond doubt. Indeed we have 
a project for employing a few winter 
evenings and amusing our readers 
with drawing up a cycle of dogmas, 
doctrines, and discoveries, shewing 
how regularly, in the course of years, 
each recurs in its order, with all the 
air of novelty. Our readers will sup- 
pose that we do not, after this intro- 


duction, attribute much originality of 


idea to the reverend author of the 
pamphlet above quoted; but we owe 
it to him to say, that he has shewn 
both a pains-taking research, and a 


talented ingenuity in the execution of 


his task. If we have a future oppor- 
tunity of returning to this subject, we 
may avail ourselves of it, to state 
Mr. Ricketts’ views in contra-distinc- 
tion to those of recent as well as an- 
cient writers. 





A Text Book of Popery : comprising a 
brief History of the Council of Trent, 
a Translation of its doctrinal Decrees, 
and copious Extracts from the Cate- 
chism published by its authority ; with 
Notes and Illustrations: the whole 
intended to furnish a correct and com- 
plete View of the Theological System 
of Popery. ByJ.M.Cramr. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. xv. 439. 
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Ir has of late been a frequent com- 
plaint with the papists, that doctrines 
have been attributed to them, which 
they do not profess to believe. Though 
we are not aware that there has been 
any just ground for this complaint, we 
are by no means surprised that they 
should endeavour to blink some of the 


which their creed has always been 
Suppose d to consist. There is one test, 
however, by which their tenets may at 
all times be tried, without the possibi- 
lity of a charge of misrepresentation 
and unfairness. The decretals of the 
Council of Trent are held sacred by 
every member of the Romish Commu- 
nion, without exception or reserve ; and 
they cannot, therefore, refuse to be tric d 
by the decisions of that assembly. Upon 
the basis of these de cisions Mr. Cramp’s 
useful little volume is founded ; and we 
recommend it as a Text-Book to those 
who would wish to form a complete and 
correct estimate of the doctrines of the 
Romish Church. The originals of the 
“ PDecreta et Canones Concilii Triden 
tin! th Acclamati 

Regulz Indicis,” an 


Pope Pius IV. are added in an Appen- 
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peruse the life of their founder, now 
before us, and he will find little therein 
from which he would be disposed ma- 
terially to dissent, and nothing which 
is not equally advocated by what is 
called the Evangelical party of the 
Church of England. In fact, there are 
many of this party whose Calvinistic 
tenets are far more repulsive than 
those of Wesley; nor are the divisions 
which they cause within the pale of 
the Church much less dangerous than 
open schism. In Mr. Watson's bio- 
graphy of Wesley, allowance must of 
course be made for the prejudices of a 
professed disciple of the subject of his 
memoir, and we should, doubtless, re- 
commend the work of Southey, as in- 
finitely superior both in literary merit 
and candid statements; but we should 
be apprehensive of no unfavourable 
result from an unbiassed examination 
of Wesley’s opinions and practices, as 
represented even in the partial picture 
before us. 


The Layman’s Appeal for the Church ; 
with Animadversions on Mr. Beverl ys 
Letter to the Ar hbishop of York, and 
Tombs of the Prophets. By Rover 


Baxter. Doncaster: Whites and 
Brooke London: Nisbet 1831. 
We regard the labours of the laity 
in defence of the Church with a 
| rtion of gT titude, respect, 
d ition; they acquire addi 
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establish his belief, but that every can- 
did dissenter may learn from these 
pages the value and the authority of 
those forms, ceremonies, institutions, 
and doctrines, which he now under- 
values. In short, in the unassuming 
form of a pamphlet, this work, most 
creditable to its author, in its object, 
its arrangement, and its diction, con- 
tains the substance of a goodly volume. 
Wecommend it to general circulation, 
as a perfeet manual in defence of the 
constitution and principles of the 
Church of England, apostolical as she 
is in her origin, and scriptural in her 
tenets. 


The Sunday School Teacher. A Ser- 
mon preached for the Benefit of the 
“* General Protestant Episcopal Sun 
day School Union,” in the United 
States of America. By the Rev. 
G. W. Doane, M.A. New-York, 
1831. 


We are not surprised that the Board 
of Management of the above Institu- 
tion should have been desirous to see 
this excellent discourse generally cir- 
culated throughout the country; nor 
that their wishes have been so readily 
seconded by the religious periodicals of 
the United States. We are, ourselves, 
indebted to “ The Family Visitor” for 
a copy of it, and have great pleasure in 
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its duties, the most intelligent, the 
most experienced, above all, the most 
religious of the people of our cure !— 

Can we apply ourselves too diligently 
to the interesting work of instructing 
those who are to be, with us, the 
teachers of our children in the Church ? 
—Can we be too constant, too assi 

duous, too prayerful, in our oversight 
of this precious portion of our fold ; 
the lambs of our Saviour’s flock? The 
Sunday School is not designed to re- 
lease us from duty, but to enable us to 
do our duty better. It is a wise and 
prudent application to the service of 
the Church, of a principle, which, in 
the affairs of human life, is most useful 
and effective. It is the division, but 
let us all remember, not the delegation 
of labour! If we do it not ourselves, 
we must see that it is done well.” 

Our limits will not allow us either to 
make further extract or extend ou 
remarks ; but we cannot help congratu 
lating the American Episcopal Chureh 
upon the possession of a Pastor, who, 
although, as we have been informed, 
in the enjoyment of considerable wealth, 
is indefatigable in the discharge of his 
clerical duties, and a real blessing to 
the neighbourhood in which he resides. 
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a small circle of human beings, those 
about us or near us; while those are 
disregarded, or nearly so, with whom 
we have no direct or known inter- 
course, as the inhabitants of other 
regions or even districts. But Gop 
traces an influence,. however remote 
or circuitous, of every human being on 
every other; and to render the good 
influence thus exerted more efficient, 
he would have it all combined and 
consolidated. This combination and 
consolidation, formed under the Divine 
character revealed in the Bible, pro- 
duces the body called the Church; a 
body, which is constantly exerting in 
and over the world its concentrated 
influence in favour of good and against 
evil. Now, to proceed to a few de- 
ductions from this argument, the first 
consequence that flows from it is, our 
obligation to preserve the Unity of the 
Church ; for, if we divide it, we sever 
the concentrated influence which Gop 
would have it wield; nothing but the 
prevalence in the Church of gross 
corruption, can absolve its members 
from the duty of preserving it one. 
The next consequence of the above 

remises is, that we should maintain 
eemes within the Church, submit- 
ting to its laws, its discipline, its ritual, 
to every order which it has a right to 
make; otherwise, though we destroy 
not its consolidation, we distract its 
affairs, and so diminish its influence in 
the great cause of virtue and holiness. 
Another consequence of the premises 
referred to is, that we ought to accede 
to the institutions ordained, not as 
above, by the Church, but for it, by its 
divine Constitutor and Head: and 
here I shall name its ministry. That 
a ministry is ordered for the Church 
in the New Testament, almost all 
Christians agree: that this ministry is 
there exhibited in the three orders 
which constitute what is called the 
Episcopacy, and that no other form of 
a ministry is there to be found, has 
been often and abundantly shewn, and 
is, I presume, allowed and asserted by 
all to whom the present remarks are 
addressed: that to create a new mi- 
nistry is not only thus unauthorized 
by Scripture, and discountenanced also 
by reason,—for even reason would 
prefer that the Founder of the Church 
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should found likewise its ministry,— 
but tends, moreover, to distract and 
subvert the sacred moral influence, 
which the Deity would have the 
Church to wield, needs no demon- 
stration. I see not, therefore, how 
any one, who rightly views these 
things, can withhold his belief in the 
broad proposition, that there is an 
intrinsic and (as before explained) 
eternal propriety and fitness in the 
institution called the Church, and in 
that of the ministry connected with 
it; since, to do the greatest possible 
good to others is of intrinsic obli- 
gation, and this is the method which 
Gop, in his omniscience, sees will pro- 
duce this grand beneficial result on 
the world in the most effectual man- 
ner; since also it is intrinsically 
improper and unfit to lay the stum- 
bling block of divisions in the way of 
any, and the Church and ministry, 
constituted according to Scripture, can 
alone claim the right not to be divided 
or intruded upon by human autho- 
ag “A 13. 

The only comment we shall add, is, 
that the Episcopal Church of America 
has reason to be proud of her sons. 


Good Thoughts in Bad Times ; Good 
Thoughts in Worse Times; Mixed 
Contemplations in Better Times. By 
Tuomas Futter, D.D. London: 
Pickering. 1830. 12mo. pp. 365. 
Tue larger works of Fuller—his 

“ Worthies, and Church History,”— 

are, doubtless, well known to the gene- 

rality of our readers; but his smaller 
tracts, from their extreme scarcity, are 
seldom to be met with; and we trust 
that the neat little volume before us is 
only the first-fruit of an intention to 
reprint the whole in the same form. 
Be this as it may, nothing could be 
better timed than the appearance of 
these “ good thoughts.” Bad, indeed, 
are the dimes in which our own lot is 
cast, and we have a sad prospect be- 
fore us of worse times to come ; while 
both the realities of the present, and 
the expectation of the future, bear a 
striking analogy to the scenes of purita- 
nical and-revolutionary violence, which 
called forth the quaint, yet pious, eja- 
culations, of this devout but eccentric 
divine. His “Mixed Contemplations” 
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were published immediately after the 
Restoration, and devoutly do we wish 

* that a crisis is at hand, in which, as at 
that period, the heart of all faithful and 
loyal subjects may be cheered with a 
reviving hope of the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of those blessings, which the 
enemies of their country would annihi- 
late at a blow, 

We have taken so great a fancy to 
this delightful little volume, that we 
are almost induced to visit the pub- 
lisher with a “ puff direct,” and review 
his catalogue. We have been, our- 
selves, thereby tempted to a stroll 
into his back shop, and eased withal 
of some of the loose sovereigns which 
had chanced to stray, for the purpose, 
into the corner of our pockets; and it 
is but fair that we should bring our 
friends into a like scrape. Let them 
pone then, forthwith, to the Aldine 

epository, in Chancery Lane; and re- 
quest Mr. Pickering to favour them 
with a sight of the Diamond Greek 
Testament, the Holbein Bible cuts, the 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Walton’s Lives, 
and some few other standard works 
which are there enshrined; and if 
they do not come out poorer — we 
should perhaps say richer—than they 
went in, all we have to say is, that 
they have more resolution than taste, 
and are altogether strangers to the 
sublime conceptions which arise in the 
mind while contemplating a specimen 
of typographic elegance and accuracy. 
These are the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the several valuable reprints 
of standard authors, upon which Mr. 
Pickering has ventured; and not only 
does his enterprise deserve, but the 
interest of the purchaser will, we should 
think, ensure encouragement. 


Friendship’s Offering ; a Literary <Al- 
bum, and Christmas and New Year’s 
present, for 1832. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 12mo. Pp. xi. 384. 


Av early copy of this beautiful little 
volume has reached us; and therefore, 
according to annual custom, we shall 
go a little out of our way to introduce 
it toour readers. At present, however, 
we have neither time nor space to do 
justice to its merits ; and as none of its 
brethren have yet made their appear- 
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ance, we shall dismiss it, for this month, 
with the simple statement, that it is 
equal at least, if not superior, to any of 
its predecessors. Of the Amulet and 
some others, we have been led to 
augur highly; and we hope, in our 
next number, to speak of the forth- 
coming Souvenirs, Keepsakes, Gems, 
Wreaths, et id genus omne, in terms of 
due respect and commendation. 


Considerations on the condition of the 
Soul in the intermediate State between 
Death and the Resurrection, with re- 
ference to the Arguments advanced in 
a work entitled “A View of the Scrip- 
ture Revelation concerning a Future 
State; by a Country Pastor.” By 
the Rev. Frepericx Ricxerts, A.M. 
Rector of Eekington cum Killamarsh, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Liverpool. London: Rivingtons 
1831. 

Tuart “ there is nothing new under 
the sun,” is proved in the world of 
books beyond doubt. Indeed we have 
a project for employing a few winter 
evenings and amusing our readers 
with drawing up a cycle of dogmas, 
doctrines, and discoveries, shewing 
how regularly, in the course of years, 
each recurs in its order, with all the 
air of novelty. Our readers will sup- 
pose that we do not, after this intro- 
duction, attribute much originality of 
idea to the reverend author of the 
pamphlet above quoted; but we owe 
it to him to say, that he has shewn 
both a pains-taking research, and a 
talented ingenuity in the execution of 
his task. If we have a future oppor- 
tunity of returning to this subject, we 
may avail ourselves of it, to state 
Mr. Ricketts’ views in contra-distinc- 
tion to those of recent as well as an- 
cient writers. 

A Text Book of Popery : comprising a 
brief History of the Council of Trent, 
a Translation of its doctrinal Decrees, 
and copious Extracts from the Cate- 
chism published by its authority ; with 
Notes and Illustrations: the whole 
intended to furnish a correct and com- 
plete View of the Theological System 
of Popery. ByJ.M.Cramr. London: 
Holdsworth and Ball. 1831. 12mo. 
Pp. xv. 439. 
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Ir has of late been a frequent com- 
laint with the papists, that doctrines 
fuse been attributed to them, which 
they do not profess to believe. Though 
we are not aware that there has been 
any just ground for this complaint, we 
are by no means surprised that they 
should endeavour to blink some of the 
thousand absurdities and impieties, of 
which their creed has always been 
supposed to consist. There is one test, 
however, by which their tenets may at 
all times be tried, without the possibi- 
lity of a charge of misrepresentation 
and unfairness. The decretals of the 
Council of Trent are held sacred by 
every member of the Romish Commu- 
nion, without exception or reserve; and 
they cannot, therefore, refuse to be tried 
by the decisions of that assembly. Upon 
the basis of these decisions Mr. Cramp’s 
useful little volume is founded ; and we 
recommend it as a Text-Book to those 
who would wish to form a complete and 
correct estimate of the doctrines of the 
Romish Church. The originals of the 
“‘ Decreta et Canones Concilii Triden- 
tini;” the “ Acclamationes Patrum,” 
“ Regule Indicis,” and the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV. are added in an Appen- 
dix; and are valuable as a means of 
verifying the premises from which the 
author’s conclusions are deduced. 


The Life of the Rev. John Wesley, 
A.M., sometime Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Founder of the 
Methodist Societies. By Ricnarp 
Watson. London: Mason. 1831. 
12mo. Pp. viii. 379. 


Ir schism can be justified only by un- 
scriptural observances of the National 
Church in matters essential to salvation, 
the sin is of course exaggerated in pro- 
portion to the weakness of the alleged 
causes of separation on the part of non- 
conformists. Respecting therefore, as 
we do, the Wesleyan Methodists, from 
the fact of the very minute shades of 
difference between their doctrines and 
our own, we cannot forbear to express 
our deep and unfeigned regret, that a 
few comparatively unimportant forms 
should cement the wall of partition 
which excludes them from our com- 
munion. Let the unbiassed reader 
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eruse the life of their founder, now 

fore us, and he will find little therein 
from which he would be disposed ma- 
terially to dissent, and nothing which 
is not equally advocated by what is 
called the Evangelical party of the 
Church of England. In fact, there are 
many of this party whose Calvinistic 
tenets are far more repulsive than 
those of Wesley; nor are the divisions 
which they cause within the pale of 
the Church much less dangerous than 
open schism. In Mr. Watson’s bio- 
graphy of Wesley, allowance must of 
course be made for the prejudices of a 
professed disciple of the subject of his 
memoir, and we should, doubtless, re- 
commend the work of Southey, as in- 
finitely superior both in literary merit 
and candid statements; but we should 
be apprehensive of no unfavourable 
result from an unbiassed examination 
of Wesley’s opinions and practices, as 
represented even in the partial picture 
before us. 


The Layman’s Appeal for the Church ; 
with Animadversions on Mr.Beverley’s 
Letter to the Archbishop of York, and 
Tombs of the Prophets. By Rosert 
Baxter. Doncaster: Whites and 
Brooke. London: Nisbet. 1831. 


We regard the labours of the laity 
in defence of the Church with a 
double portion of gratitude, respect, 
and admiration; they acquire addi- 
tional force and value from their ad- 
mitted independence, their freedom 
from the imputation of professional 
bias, and of views narrowed by inte- 
rest, or confined by the prejudices of 
education. Of Mr. Baxter's pamphlet 
we cannot speak more highly than we 
think ; but the value and importance 
we attach to it will be understood from 
our admission of the difficulty of sub- 
mitting to the judgment of our readers 
one passage in preference to another, 
where every argument, every senti- 
ment, every line meets with our perfect 
accordance. It should be, it must be 
read as a whole, and we want language 
to express our earnest desire, not only 
that every staunch Churchman may 
peruse it to confirm his principles, that 
every wavering member of our body 
may study it to satisfy his doubts and 
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establish his belief, but that every can- 
did dissenter may learn from these 
pages the value and the authority of 
those forms, ceremonies, institutions, 
and doctrines, which he now. under- 
values. In short, in the unassuming 
form of a pamphlet, this work, most 
creditable to its author, in its object, 
its arrangement, and its diction, con- 
tains the substance of a goodly volume. 
We commend it to general circulation, 
as a perfeet manual in defence of the 
constitution and principles of the 
Church of England, apostolical as she 
is in her origin, and scriptural in her 
tenets, 


The Sunday School Teacher. A Ser- 
mon preached for the Benefit of the 
“ General Protestant Episcopal Sun- 
day School Union,” in the United 
States of America. By the Rev. 
G.W. Doane, M.A. New-York, 
1831. 


WE are not surprised that the Board 
of Management of the above Institu- 
tion should have been desirous to see 
this excellent discourse generally cir- 
culated throughout the country; nor 
that their wishes have been so readily 
seconded by the aH periodicals of 
the United States. e are, ourselves, 
indebted to “ The Family Visitor” for 
a copy of it, and have great pleasure in 
recording our opinion both of the 
purity of its doctrine, and strength of 
its reasoning. The office of the Sun- 
day School Sissher is exhibited in a 
light not only highly honourable to 
the individual, but as one essentially 
connected with the progress of the 
Gospel, and the “maintenance of pure 
religion and virtue;” its dignity, its 
responsibility, and its importance to 
the country, to the Church, and to im- 
mortal souls, are eloquently insisted 
upon; and an appeal founded upon 
these essentials is made to the Clergy, 
which we strongly recommend to the 
serious consideration of the Ministers 
of the Established Church in the 
united kingdom, should they ever be 
called upon to exercise their judgment 
in appointing a proper individual to 
discharge the duties of the office. 
“ Can we,” says Mr. Doane, “ feel too 
strongly the necessity of selecting for 
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its duties, the most intelligent, the 
most experienced, above all, the most 
religious of the people of our cure !— 
Can we apply ourselves too diligently 
to the interesting work of instructing 
those who are to be, with us, the 
teachers of our children in the Church ? 
—Can we be too constant, too assi- 
duous, too prayerful, in our oversight 
of this precious portion of our fold; 
the lambs of our Saviour’s flock? The 
Sunday School is not designed to re- 
lease us from duty, but to enable us to 
do our duty better. It is a wise and 
prudent application to the service of 
the Church, of a principle, which, in 
the affairs of human life, is most useful 
and effective. It is the division, but 
let us all remember, not the delegation 
of labour! If we do it not ourselves, 
we must see that it is done well.” 

Our limits will not allow us either to 
make further extract or extend our 
remarks ; but we cannot help congratu- 
lating the American Episcopal Church 
upon the possession of a Pastor, who, 
although, as we have been informed, 
in the enjoymentof considerable wealth, 
is indefatigable in the discharge of his 
clerical duties, and a real blessing to 
the neighbourhood in which he resides. 


Letters on the Physical History of the 
Earth, addressed to Professor Blu- 
menbach : containing Geological and 
Historical Proofs of the Divine 
Mission of Moses. By the late 
I. A. De Luc, F.R.S., Professor of 
Philosophy and Geology at Gottingen. 
To which are prefixed, Introductory 
Remarks and Illustrations, together 
with a Vindication of the Author's 
claims to original views respecting 
fundamental points in Geology. By 
the Rev. Henry De La Fire, A.M. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Mem- 
ber of the Royal Society of Literature. 
London: Rivingtons. 1831. Pp. 
viii. 284. 

A very proper and well-timed pub- 
lication. Geology has so many diffi- 
culties for the fearful-minded Christian, 
rendered more difficult by the contro- 
versies of its teachers, that any book 
which serves to disabuse the public 
mind, at the same time that it enters 
upon the subjects with which the 
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science is conversant, cannot but be 
acceptable to both the Christian and 
the geologist. The chief oer of Mr. 
De - Fite, in thus re-publishing the 
clever letters of his late learned friend, 
De Luc, is to vindicate his claims to 
those laurels with which different so- 
cieties have been pleased to decorate 
the brows of gleaners in those fields 
which he so Scilfully reaped, and to 
assert his right to be considered the 
original author of certain views and 
theories appropriated by later students 
in that particular branch of science 
which he so successfully cultivated. 
It detracts nothing from such men as 
Lyall, and Buckland, and Sedgwick, 
whose talents and researches, all who 
have read their writings must acknow- 
ledge, to permit an elder brother to 
take that place of dignity in the temple 
of fame which is his due by priority 
of age, and equal, or greater, matu- 
rity of judgment; nor can it impede 
the march of geology, still young and 
incomplete, to point out whence it 
started, and to whom its early direc- 
tion is to be attributed. The great 
merit of De Luc was his simpleness of 
purpose and design; he had no fa- 
vourite, no fanciful theory to support, 
but was content to read the page of 
nature as it was spread before him, 
and always ready to seek the inter- 
pretation of its difficulties in the 
volume of light, which was written for 
his instruction by the God of nature. 
He was neither too conceited to think 
himself always right, nor too proud to 
be corrected where he might be wrong, 
for he knew that the most accurate 
observer may sometimes err; but he 
also knew, that, however accurately 
he might observe, however carefully 
he might investigate, if he once lost 
sight of the pole-star of divine truth, 
he was abroad on the dark waters of a 
troubled philosophy,and without a guide 
to direct him, or a harbour to receive 
him. His researches, therefore, must 
always be interesting; and though he 
has, on some points, trusted more to 
faith than to sight, no one can gainsay 
his general accuracy of investigation, 
or deny him the merit of having been 
an original and profound thinker. 
Since his time, the science of geology 
has greatly progressed, and multitudes 
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of facts, with which he was, from ne- 
cessity, ignorant, have been brought to 
bear upon the chief doctrines in which 
almost all (at least, all logical) geolo- 
gists agree; but the great data from 
which his successors reason must be 
confessed to have been in great mea- 
sure, if not altogether, established by 
the individual study and labour of one, 
who, but for this friendly endeavour of 
Mr. De La Fite to do him honour, 
might, before many years, be forgotten 
in the brilliant circle of names that 
are familiar to many, who know not 
why they are so much honoured, or 
where they acquired their renown. 


Religious Principle a Nation's Safety: 
a Sermon, preached at the Triennial 
Visitation of the Right Rev. John, 
Lord Bishop of Lincoln, in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, Leicester, on Wednes- 
day, July 13, 1831, by the Rev. 
Anprew Irvine, B.D., Vicar of 
St. Margaret's, Leicester. London: 
Rivingtons. 1831. 8vo. Pp. 31. 


Mr.{Irvine preaches from Ephes. v. 
15, 16. Adverting to the twofold in- 
terpretation which commentators have 
affixed to the latter clause of the 
text, he observes, that in either accep- 
tation of the words redeeming the time, 
the reason assigned for so doitig, be- 
cause the days are evil, applies with full 
force at present. He then glances 
rapidly at the fearful signs of the times, 
and, tracing the evils which threaten 
us to the prevailing thirst for know- 
ledge unsanctified by religion, and 
the unholy readiness with which the 
demand is satisfied, proceeds to point 
out the means, under Providence, by 
which they may be averted. In oppo- 
sition to that heathenish system of 
education which excludes religion from 
its plan of instruction, he enforces the 
duty of the Clergy to be instant in 
training up the young in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, to super- 
intend diligently the schools, to preach 
earnestly in the sanctuary; and not only 
so, but to keep up a constant inter- 
course with their flock in daily visitations 
at their respective dwellings. We are 
sure that the appeal of Mr. Irvine will 
not be lost upon his hearers. The 
Clergy are now sensibly alive to the 
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duties of their profession; and there 
was not one, we are persuaded, who 
heard the able discourse of their 
clerical brother, whose heart did not 
anticipate every suggestion so justly 
and affectionately advanced. 


Observations on the History of the Pre- 
paration for the Gospel, and its early 
Propagation ; from the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple to the end of the 
first Christian Century. By the Rev. 
I. Couuinson, M.A. Rector of Gates- 
head, Durham. London: Rivingtons. 
1830. Pp. xii. 448. 


Tue object of this work appears to 
be of a complexion similar to that of 
Mr. Rose’s on the Progressive Character 
of the Gospel (vide Christian Remem- 
brancer, vol. xii. p. 91) ; though confined 
to the periods before, or immediately 
connected with,the dawn of Christianity. 
The introduction considers the necessity 
for religion, the arguments for a reve- 
lation, and the superior claims of that 
of the Gospel ; and sets out with stating 
the author’s design to be a conside- 
ration of the best means of its propa- 
gation; the duty of which is then 
demonstrated from the command of 
its founder, and the beneficial effects 
which flow from it. An_ historical 
detail,{developing the divine scheme for 
the introduction of Christ’s religion, 
forms the body of the book, which is 
divided into chapters, each embracing 
a certain period, and gradually esta- 
blishing the different claims which the 
subject has on the good offices of the 
professing Christian. There is much 
to interest, as well as to instruct, in 
this undertaking; and it has not di- 
minished the pleasure we have had in 
its perusal, to find the tone of the 
writer’s mind so congenial with the 
sentiments which it has been our wish 
and aim, in the pages of our Remem- 
brancer, continually to enforce. He 
has alluded forcibly to the certain and 
unerring effect of silent labour in the 
spirit of Christianity for the furthe- 
rance of God’s kingdom, and has 
shewn that, as far as the experience 
of history can determine it, the voice 
of God is generally more plain in the 
still whisper of humble confidence 
than in the earthquake of popular 
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clamour, or the whirlwind of unedu- 
cated and opinionated declaimers. No 
one can certainly deny, that, even in 
the present age, conversions do take 
place, (for if they did not, what hope 
could any man have of preaching the 
Gospel at all?) but it is not always 
the less certain, that in the asserted 
conversions, with the accounts of which 
certain publications abound, there is 
oftentimes to be traced more the evi- 
dence of opinions changed for temporal 
gain, than of convictions wrought of 
the necessity of spiritual advantage. 
The silent and unobtrusive march of 
the Gospel, from the day when it first 
broke through the darkness of hea- 
thenism to the present hour, points 
out the course which it is likely still to 
pursue, if success is to be expected ; 
and the instruments which were em- 
ployed by the Holy Spirit no less 
clearly demonstrate, that a course of 
preparation is to be attended to if 
Missionaries hope for the attainment 
of their object; that it is not the noisy 
display of pharisaical ostentation, but 
the quiet steadiness of devoted dili- 
gence, which is best able to attract the 
regards of the worldly-minded caviller 
at revelation; and that the combined 
efforts of those who profess “ one faith” 
in “one Lord,” taking advantage of 
the opportunities afforded by the pro- 
gress of the arts and the influence of 
power, are, when directed to the only 
legitimate end of all religion, the sole 
honour and glory of Jehovah, almost 
certain of securing the benefits at 
which they aim, to those whose inter- 
ests they profess to serve. 


A Letter to R. M. Beverley, in answer 
to his Address to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York. By Marx 
Rozinson. London: Seeley; Long- 
man. 1831. 8vo. Pp. 54. 


In a former number (July) we 
briefly noticed a small pamphlet, by 
the Rev. W. T. Wild, in reply to Mr. 
Beverley’s letter. We did not then 
anticipate the pleasing task of noticing 
so able an answer by a layman, as 
that put forth by Mr. Robinson, to the 
revilings and slanders of the Beverley 
madman,—the very counterpart of 
Solomon’s “ madman who casteth fire- 
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brands, arrows and death,—and saith, 
Am not I in sport?” Mr. Robinson 
is a layman, and, we believe, is, or 
recently was, connected with the Me- 
thodists at Beverley. His letter ‘is, 
therefore, independent of its intrinsic 
worth, the more valuable, because his 
able labours in coping with the self- 
styled “ Esquire” of Beverley, cannot 
be charged by the enemy with being 
mercenary and interested. Upon any 
mind, not lost to all sense of decency,— 
not “hardened through the deceitful- 
ness of sin,” into utter callousness,— 
not dead to that common notion of 
honour and honesty even among the 
heathen, the well-merited castigation 
inflicted by Mr. Robinson in the first 
page of his letter would have some 
salutary effect. Nor is the well-earned 
castigation administered through a 
“roaring pamphlet,” (to use Mr. Be- 
verley’s elegant phraseology,) but in 
the language of a gentleman, and the 
spirit of a Christian; and Mr. Bever- 
ley, though an “ Esquire,” at least in 
his own opinion, and though, by some 
strange mistake of well-meaning 
friends, gifted with a university edu- 
cation, would be no loser were he to 
take a few lessons in Mr. Robinson’s 
school. But the man who has firmly 
placed himself “in the seat of the 
scornful,” is not likely to descend of 
his own accord: he prefers proclaiming 
from that seat his own folly and blas- 
phemy, to the sport of the wicked, and 
the grief of the righteous, until retri- 
butive justice hurls him down, and 
makes him an object of detestation 
and horror, or until forbearing merey 
stretches forth her hand and leads him 
to the lowly seat of repentance. That 
the latter may be the lot of Mr. Bever- 
ley, we devoutly wish, notwithstanding 
his “railing ;” though we fear, on his 
own account, that he will soon throw 
off the mask of religion, and appear in 
his real character,—an open INFIDEL. 
Mr. Beverley’s “ Letter” has had an 
extensive circulation in this kingdom, 
and that principally through the active 
agency of the sectaries, who are glad 
to wield any weapon, or to unite with 
any faction, against the Established 
Church. The combined efforts of the 
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multiform and multicoloured religious 
sects, dividing from, and hating each 
other though they do, and the infidels 
of the’day, in their unholy and malig- 
nant crusade against the Church of 
Christ, are not without a parallel in the 
annals of that Church. Such a com- 
bination against the great Head of the 
Church was formed by Herod, a reli- 
gious hypocrite, and Pilate, an infidel 
judge.* The jarring discord and 
jealousy of Herod and Pilate soon 
subsided when the despised and perse- 
cuted Jesus came before them; and 
the base passions that before had 
rankled in their degenerate hearts were 
directed against the Saviour of the 
world. As it was with the Heap, so 
it is with the members; and they must 
expect to — of his sufferings. 
Most gladly would we introduce 
some of Mr. Robinson’s able remarks 
and masterly arguments, did our li- 
mited space allow; but we must 
content ourselves with earnestly re- 
commending the whole pamphlet to 
every friend, not of the Church only, 
but of the rrutn. And we take the 
liberty of adding, that the friends and 
guardians of the Church would do 
much good, or at least counteract 
much evil, were they to promote the 
circulation of Mr. Robinson’s letter in 
their respective neighbourhoods. 


The Christian’s Appeal; or, Rules of 
Faith and Practice, selected from the 
Holy Scriptures, with a Commentary. 
By a Layman or tue Estasuisuep 
Cuurcu. London: Seeleys. 1831. 
12mo. Pp. vii. 75. 


We have here a little book of very 
emphatic capitals, demi-emphatic mi- 
nor capitals, and demi-semi-emphatic 
italics, included in a very impressive 
multitude of inverted commas. All 
these will, doubtless, have a very sub- 
duing effect upon the nerves; and, 
were it not that the cloven-foot of cal- 
vinism every now and then peeps 
forth, and that a little spice of uncha- 
ritableness towards “exclusive pro- 
fessors of Orthodoxy’’ is occasionally 
visible, we should have no great objec- 
tion to the appeal. 





* Luke xxiii. 12. 
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A SERMON, 


IN BEHALF OF THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 


Mart, xxviii. 18—20. 


And Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway even unto the 
end of the world. Amen. 


Ir is repeatedly foretold, both in the Old and New Testaments, 
that the Gospel of our Saviour Jesus Christ, however slowly it may 
now appear to be making its way in the world, will at length be uni- 
versally received among men; and that all the nations of the earth, 
which have so long been wandering in ignorance and error, will in 
due time come to the knowledge of the truth, and rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God. The manner in which these prophecies will be 
fulfilled has not been revealed to us: it would therefore be an act of 
presumption and folly to endeavour to search too minutely into things, 
which can be fully known only by their accomplishment. But, since 
our Saviour himself has established a regular order of Ministers in his 
Church, commanding them to go and teach (or make disciples of) all 
nations, and assuring them that He will be with them even to the 
end of the world, we have surely reason to hope that He will signally 
bless the efforts of those, who, in reliance on this promised aid, endea- 
vour faithfully to execute the command. 

The apostles, to whom the words of the text were directly spoken, 
passed their whole lives in the work to which they were thus divinely 
appointed ; and true Christians have ever since been anxious to imi- 
tate in some degree their example; and to communicate to others 
those spiritual advantages which they themselves enjoy. The reformed 
Church, established in this country, has been eminently distinguished 
by zeal in this holy cause: and, though necessarily directing her 
principal attention to her own immediate flock, she has not been un- 
mindful of those who, in distant lands, are scattered abroad as sheep 
which have no shepherd ; but, according to her means and opportu- 
nities, has laboured, diligently and successfully laboured, to prevent 
the wanderings of those who already belong to the Christian fold, and 
to lead home those who have strayed from the right way, that they 
and we may become one fold under one shepherd, the good Shepherd 
who laid down his life for the sheep.¢ In the course of the last fifteen 
or twenty years, many events have occurred, by which the opportu- 
nities for thus spreading the knowledge of Christianity have been 
rapidly and extensively multiplied: and the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, in her zealous and Jaudable anxiety 
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to take advantage of these favourable circumstances, has made, and is 
daily making exertions, which her present funds are altogether unable 
to meet, and for the continuance of which, she must depend on the 
countenance and support of the Christian public. Our Church there- 
fore feels convinced that the nature, extent, and magnitude of these 
exertions, only require to be brought forward more prominently to the 
notice of her members, in order that their importance may be more 
generally known and better appreciated; and that the pecuniary means, 
by which alone they can be carried into effect, may be cheerfully and 
abundantly supplied. Having been called upon therefore to address 
you in behalf of this Society, I shall not dwell on the general duty of 
affording religious instruction to those who are unable to provide it 
for themselves, but proceed at once to a consideration of the circum- 
stances more immediately connected with this Society, confining my- 
self to a simple statement of facts with regard to its objects,—its 
instruments,— its resources. 

I, The general object of the Society is well stated in its title, “A 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” But 
perhaps this object will be better understood by considering distinctly 
its two principal branches,—preserving the Gospel in our own colonies, 
—and spreading it among the neighbouring heathen. 

1. To preserve the knowledge and practice of true Christianity 
among our own countrymen, members of our own Protestant Church, 
who are living in our colonies in various parts of the world, was the 
first, and for.a considerable time the only object, which the Society 
had in view. It is easy to imagine that, in the infancy of our foreign 
settlements, their inhabitants would consist almost entirely of a few 
agents, whose business it was to conduct our commercial transactions 
with the nations of the several countries; and the families of these 
original settlers would gradually form a colony, more or less extensive 
according to the circumstances in which they were severally placed. 
These persons, though born, and living and dying in a distant land, 
would naturally preserve the language and habits, the affections and 
associations, of Englishmen; and the very circumstance of their 
being cut off from direct communication with the mother-country, 
would only attach them more closely to all its civil and religious 
institutions. Yet in almost all these infant settlements, however ex- 
tensive and populous they might in a few years become, it is clear 
that we should look in vain for a Clergyman of the Church of 
England, simply because at the first planting of the colony there was 
no established provision for one. In very many instances, but for 
the establishment of this Society, the only opportunity afforded to the 
inhabitants of our foreign settlements on the sea-coast, of assembling 
for public worship, and of having their baptisms, marriages, and funerals, 
performed according to the ritual of the Church of England, would 
arise from the accidental visit of the chaplain belonging to some vessel 
which might happen to touch at the port; while those who penetrated 
into the interior of the country would be completely shut out from 
all public communion with the Christian Church. To provide a 
remedy for this lamentable state of things was the original object of 
our Society, by raising a fund for building Churches, and placing a 
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resident Clergyman in the most populous and central stations of our 
foreign colonies. 

2. This first object of the Society naturally introduced the second; 
and the means employed for preserving the Gospel in our own colo- 
nies, was but the first step towards spreading it among the neighbouring 
heathen. For it was scarcely possible but that the Clergy, thus 
placed in the midst of an isolated Christian congregation, surrounded 
on all sides by the votaries of a debasing superstition, should, like the 
apostle St. Paul while waiting for his companions at Athens, feel their 
spirit stirred within them, when they beheld the natives wholly given 
to idolatry,* and that, like him, they should proclaim the power and 
wisdom, the holiness, the justice, and the mercy of the unknown 
God.+ Thus each of the Society’s establishments among our own 
colonists is as a lamp shining in a dark place ;{ not only cheering the 
hearts of those who live within its immediate influence, but dispersing 
in some measure the gloom of heathen superstition, and giving an 
earnest of those future times, when the dayspring from on high shall 
visit these benighted lands,§ and the Sun of righteousness shall rise 
upon them with healing in His wings.|| As however the proceedings 
of our Society among heathen nations differ little or nothing from 
those of other missionary institutions, I shall not enter into any further 
details respecting the objects of the Society, but proceed to state 

II. The instruments which it employs for their accomplishment. 

1. And here, in the first place, is a body of regularly ordained 
Clergymen of the Church of England, a body of catechists acting 
under their superintendence, and a body of schoolmasters engaged in 
the instruction of the children, both of the settlers and of the native 
Indians. And you will judge of the scale of their operations from 
the statement contained in their last Report, that at this day, in our 
possessions in North America, there are more than one hundred and 
thirty persons acting as catechists or schoolmasters, who are appointed 
and partly maintained by this Society, and an equal number of Cler- 
gymen engaged in her service as missionaries, and altogether supported 
from her funds.]] 

2. After the persons employed by the Society, the next instrument 
to be noticed is books. The Bible, the Prayer-book, other books of 
religious instruction, and school-books, are liberally furnished to our 
own settlers, translated into different languages and dialects, and 
printed and dispersed among the various heathen nations, in the 
midst of whom their missionaries are placed. 

3. The next instrument in furthering the designs of the Society is 
the building of schools for the religious instruction of the children, 
and the building and endowing of colleges for the training of young 
men selected from the natives themselves, who are receiving a 
complete education at the charge of this Society, in order to qualify 
them for becoming ministers of the Gospel among their own people. 

4, Lastly, as a proof that the Society has not laboured in vain, it is 
stated that, in consequence of the religious knowledge which has thus 





* Acts xvii. 16. t+ Ver. 23. ft 2 Pet.i. 19. § Luke i. 78. 
|| Mal. iv. 2. 4 See Report for 1829-30, pp. 226—237. 
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been spread abroad, and of the zeal which has thus been awakened, the 
inhabitants themselves, aided in some instances by the funds of this 
Society, have been induced to build churches for the perpetual 
celebration of divine worship by her missionaries, in strict accordance 
with the doctrines and ordinances of our Church. The number of 
churches built and consecrated in our colonies in North America, 
within the last sixteen years, amounts to not less than one hundred 
and sixty. 

Any observation on these simple facts, would only weaken their 
influence. Feeling, as every one must feel, the immense importance 
of communicating Christian light and consolation to thousands of our 
brethren in distant lands, by the direct exertions and indirect influence 
of this Society, you will naturally be anxious to inquire, 

III. Into the resources from which their operations are supplied. 

The income of the Society is derived partly from a grant of money 
annually voted to them by parliament; partly from land and funded 
property, and partly from voluntary contributions. 

1. With regard to the first source, the annual grant by parliament, 
it will not, I trust, be questioned by any member of this congregation 
that it is the bounden duty of the state to make provision for the 
maintenance of true religion amongst the people; or that the claims 
of our colonies in this respect are as strong and as sacred as our own. 
And it is no slight proof of the fidelity and the wisdom with which 
the business of this Society has been conducted, that the government 
of this country has appointed them the dispensers of that provision 
which the state has made for the clergy of the Church of England, in 
the North American colonies. Nay, surely we may infer an increasing 
conviction in the minds of our rulers, of the importance of the objects 
to which the efforts of the Society are directed,- and increasing 
confidence in the measures adopted for the attainment of those 
objects, from the fact, that the sum which, since the year 1814, has 
been annually intrusted by parliament to the charge of the Society, 
has gradually been augmented to more than four times its original 
amount. Still the aid which the Society thus receives from government, 
is, with a single exception, confined exclusively to our possessions in 
North America, and its amount is considerably less than two thirds of 
her expenditure in that part of the world.* In every other scene of 
her labours she is left to her own resources, and upheld only by the 
voluntary support of the Christian public. 

2. The second source from which the income of the Society is 
drawn, consists principally of the dividends on funded property, 
which has grown out of donations and legacies given and bequeathed 
to the Society in the early periods of her history. And you will 
hear with regret that, owing to the numerous additional applications 
which have been made to the Society since the conclusion of the late 
war, her annual expenditure has for several years past unavoidably 





¢ Parliamentary grants Cee eee eee reer eeseeeeereseesse 1814 £3,600 0 0 
Ditto for North America and the Cape of Good Hope .. 1819 15,532 0 0 
Expenditure for North America and the Cape of Good Hope 1819 26,348 19 10 

Reports for 1827-8, p. 224; for 1829-20, pp. 242—245. 
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exceeded her means, and occasioned serious diminutions of her 
capital. 

3. The only remaining source from which the funds of the Society 
are supplied is private charity. And it is with unmingled satis- 
faction that we are enabled to state to the world, that during the last 
twelve or fourteen years, in proportion as the objects and exertions of 
the Society have become better known among us, the sums annually 
received from voluntary contributions have been steadily and rapidly 
increasing,” and that too, from among those classes of persons who 
are fully competent to watch the progress of the Society, and 
investigate the details of her operations. While, therefore, we cannot 
but express our regret that the funds of the Society are insufficient to 
meet even her present engagements, we yet feel assured that the appeal 
which we now make in her behalf will not be made in vain, when it is 
known that her present wants do not arise from the lukewarmness of 
her former friends, from the falling away of those by whom she has 
hitherto been supported, but that her embarrassments have grown 
out of the very success which has uniformly attended her labours ; 
and that nothing but the narrowness of her resources prevents her 
from enlarging her boundaries, and multiplying her agents, and 
carrying forward her exertions into new and extensive fields, which are 
opening to her view on every side, and earnestly imploring her aid : 
into fields which are white already to harvest,f in which the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 

‘ As it is the avowed intention of the Society, on the present occasion, 
“to diffuse as ‘widely as possible the knowledge of its designs and 
actual operations,” I shall now contrast the statement already made of 
what has been done with a few facts, tending to shew what still 
remains to be accomplished. And I doubt not that the argument 
arising from this detail, as it will be the most proper, will be the most 
effectual means of awakening your interest in behalf of the Society, 
and engaging your cordial co-operation in carrying into full effect its 
great and benevolent designs. 

At the last meeting of the Society, in the month of June, the 
following facts were stated by the Bishop of Nova Scotia.§ On the 
western side of that province, his missionaries ‘‘ administered the word 
and sacraments, not in one or two places only, but often to six 
congregations, whom they regularly attend, though in places that are 
twenty and thirty miles distant from each other.” And this part of 





* Voluntary Contributions, including Subscriptions, Donations, Collections, and 
Legacies. 
£. 8 @. s.. «. @ 
1817 .cccccccce 433 13 0 W824 .cccccccce 3,747 6 9 
1818. cccccccce 629 5 1825..ccccercee 4641 4 8 
1819.ccccccoce 662 10 1826....ccccce 6,034 16 3 
1820 .ccccccece 1,458 15 1827 ..ccceceee 7,833 6 10 
WBFi ccccsccce rer: 6 -- 8448 0 0 
1829..crccooess 3,076 13 IBD iiccoccccce SIF € it 
Misnnvencee 2,094 13 
Reports for 1827-8, p. 233; a 1828-9, p. 194, 1965 for 1829-30, p. 242, 244. 
+ John iv. 35. t Matt. ix. 37. 
§ See the Report accompanying the King’s Letter. 
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his diocese was actually singled out by the Bishop as that in which the 
‘* best provision” has been made for the spiritual wants of the settlers. 
Judge, then, what must be the destitute condition of other less favoured 
districts. ‘* Along the eastern coast, for a distance of more than one 
hundred miles, on a shore continually indented by harbours, into 
which many rivers are received, and where numerous small settlements 
are formed, there is not as yet one resident minister of the Gospel. 
All that it is in our power to do for these scattered settlers, is occa- 
sionally to avail ourselves of the zeal of a missionary, when he is 
willing to submit to more than usual toil and privation, that he may 
visit them from settlement to setthkement, and from house to house. 
With every exertion we can make, it is scarcely possible that this 
comfort can be afforded to the poor people more than once in a year.” 
Again, in another part of his diocese,* an island “ whose shores 
extend several hundred miles, and whose scattered population already 
amounts to 80,000 souls, only two missionaries are appointed to a 
work that (as the Bishop most truly stated) could not be discharged 
by three times that number.” Again, in the island of Newfoundland, 
“‘ which contains nearly 80,000 inhabitants,” the following is the 


report of a single missionary “who has just been placed where no 
Clergyman resided until his arrival. His congregation in one place 
amounts to nearly 600 persons; he officiates in ten other places, at 
various distances ; and during his first year he baptized 480 persons, 
of whom a large portion were adults. Infants were sometimes 
brought to him more than fifty miles, in open boats.” This is -the 


state of things in the diocese of Nova Scotia. The Bishop of Quebec 
also mentioned a few facts of a similar kind with regard to his 
diocese. At our naval station, on Lake Huron, in Upper Canada, 
there is a body of our own people, I believe I may say more than 
200 souls; and, in the neighbourhood, pains have been taken to 
collect together several wandering tribes of the native Indians, to 
plant schools among them, and to instruct and assist them in agri- 
culture and the common arts of civilized life. This place is about 
ninety miles from York: and on this line many families are settled. 
At present there is not any resident Clergyman nearer than York, a 
distance of ninety miles.” Again, the Bishop specified ‘ four town- 
ships, where the people have built churches, and still have not a 
Clergyman within ten or seventeen miles. Thus situated, there 
cannot be regular service in them; but they were built by the 
people under the expectation that the Society would send them a 
minister.” 

Such is the religious condition of our North American possessions. 
But this is not all; for to this very spot the tide of emigration from 
our own country is at this moment flowing, and pouring in upon them 
multitudes of new settlers, who leave behind them here all the bless- 
ings of a long-established Christian Church, and there find none. 
Settled in countries half-cultivated, half-cleared, surrounded by wastes 
and forests, where a road was never made, and which even on horse- 
back are scarcely passable, they will indeed soon raise an abundant 





* Prince Edward Island. 
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supply for all their bodily wants: but, without the aid of this Society, 
their spiritual prospects are dark indeed. The child grows up unbap- 
tized, untaught, unconfirmed ; the sacraments are unknown; the sick 
and the dying are unvisited ; the marriage is unblest, and the grave 
unhallowed ; the voice of the Ministers of the Gospel is silent; and 
the sound of the bell, which calls us to worship in this house of 
God, they hear again no more for ever. And will you look here for 
faith in the Redeemer, binding up the broken-hearted, comforting 
them that mourn, and shedding hope and joy and peace in believing 
round the bed of sickness and of death? How shall they believe i 
Him, of whom they have not heard? And how shall they hear, with- 
out a preacher? And how shall any preach, except they be sent ? * 
And how shall any be sent, except we send them ? 

From America, did time permit, we might turn to India, from the 
western to the eastern side of the globe, and here also trace the foot- 
steps of our Society. We might here also mark their past successes, 
and anticipate their future triumphs. But the labours of the Society 
in both hemispheres present nearly the same general aspect: in both 
they have the same objects in view, and work with similar instruments. 
The principal points of difference perhaps are these ; that our Indian 
empire presents to the Society a wider scene of action, that her 
progress is here checked by more and more formidable obstacles, and 
that the funds applicable to this part of her designs are still less 
adequate to her wants. In America, the only persons besides our 
own settlers, to whom the attention of the Society is directed, are the 
untutored inhabitants of the forests, idolatry in a savage state. But 
in India, the superstition of the natives is brought up into a connected 
system of doctrines, interwoven with long-cherished national customs, 
and attended with rites and ceremonies calculated to excite and gratify 
the worst passions of our corrupted nature: it is followed with abject 
devotion by the ignorant and deluded multitude, and upheld by the 
wealth, the learning, and the authority of a powerful and venerated 
priesthood. The contest, therefore, which our Society here maintains 
against the powers of darkness is accompanied by ten-fold difficulties. 
Nevertheless, the faithful soldier of Jesus Christ looks forward with 
confidence to the victory. The sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God,t has gone forth conquering and to conquer. Already 
the out-works are carried, and the citadel itself begins to tremble; 
already the sacrifice of children is abolished, and the burning of the 
widow is done away; and we trust the hour is not far distant, when 
the priest himself will abjure his idol, and the temple will be cleansed 
from its pollutions; when the proud and philosophic Brahmin will 
bow, in humble faith and with a contrite spirit, at the foot of the cross 
of Jesus ;, and the obscene abominations and blood-stained horrors of 
Juggernaut will be succeeded by the pure, the peaceful, the spiritual 
worship of the Christian Church. 

But I am trespassing too long on your attention. If the attempt to 
preserve our own countrymen in distant lands from falling away from 
the faith of the Gospel; if the endeavours to spread among heathen 





* Rom. x. 14, 15. + Ephes. vi. 17. 
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nations the knowledge of the true God and Jesus Christ, whom He 
hath sent, be objects worthy the Jabour of a Christian society, and the 
patronage of a Christian people, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts has established her claims to the liberal 
support of every well-wisher to the cause of truth and godliness, 
Her cause must ultimately triumph: for the word of God has gone 
forth, and man cannot stay it, ‘‘ The earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.”* Who then is there 
that names the name of Christ, that will not join in proclaiming his 
salvation to the east and to the west, to the north and to the south? 
That will not strive and pray for the accomplishment of the promise, 
that “ All kings shall fall down before him, and all nations shall do 
him service ?”+ that will not perform his part in bringing in that 
glorious day, when “the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever 
and ever?” t 

May that Saviour, who has commanded us to go and make Chris- 
tians of all nations, and promised his presence with us even to the end 
of the world, stir up our zeal, direct our plans, and bless our endea- 
vours to “ set forth his glory, and set forward the salvation of all men!” 
Amen. 


R.N. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


POLO LOLO Ce? 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XV. 
IRENZUS. 


** Omnium doctrinarum curiosissimus explorator.’’— Tertullian. 


Havine developed in his First Book the rise and progress of the 
Gnostic heresy, and the profane absurdities with which it abounded, 
Irenzus proceeds to the refutation of them; or, to use his own meta- 
phor, having driven the beast from his jungle, he exposes him in his 
true shape and figure, in order to his more ready and effectual de- 
struction.§ The bare exposition indeed of such monstrous extrava- 
gancies is sufficient to demolish them utterly: but it should seem that 
the surprising extent to which they had spread in the early ages of 
Christianity, rather than the intrinsic subtleties of the tenets them- 
selves, called for a somewhat serious examination of them. The 
writings also of the Valentinians, which, though now lost, were then in 





* Isaiah xi. 9. + Isaiah Ixxii. 11. tT Rev. xi, 15. 

§ Iren. 1. 31.4. Quemadmodum bestia alicujus in sylva abscondita, et inde impetum 
Sacientis, et multos vastantis, qui segregat et denudat sylvam, et ad visionem addusit ipsam 
feram, jam non elaboravit ad cap identes quoniam ea fera fera est ; ipsis enim 
adest videre et cavere impetus ejus, et jaculari undique, et vulnerare, et interficere vasta- 
tricem illam bestiam: sic et nobis, cum in manifestum redegerimus eorum abscondita, et 
apud se tacita mysteria, jam non est necessarium multis destruere eorum sententiam. There 
is clearly some latent corruption in this passage. Quéere? videtur quoniam ea fera esse. 
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wide circulation, may have given to the sect that degree of importance 
which required a regular reply. Accordingly, in the Second Book, 
Irenzeus shews that the Gnostic doctrines are not only inconsistent with 
themselves, but with the sober deductions of reason; he proves the 
unity of the Godhead by various arguments, and that the one God was 
necessarily the Creator of all things; he points out the absurdity of 
the existence of Achamoth beyond the limits of an unlimited pleroma ; 
and fixing the necessity of a first cause, identifies the same with God. 
(ec. 1—11.) The Gnostic scheme of ons, or Emanations, is then 
condemned; and more especially the supposed production of Adyoe 
from Nove, as applying to the Deity what can only be true with respect 
to men. ‘There can be no great discovery, humanly speaking, in 
saying, that a word is put forth from the mind; but in the Supreme 
God, who is all Mind and all Adyoc, nothing of the kind can take 
place.”* (c. 12—24.) Having then adverted to the limited powers of 
the human understanding, and thé consequent impossibility of searching 
into the hidden mysteries of God ; having ridiculed also the nonsensi- 
cal fancies of the Gnostics respecting the mystical preperties of ana- 
grams and numbers; and recommending a humble belief in the written 
word of God, and a patient submission to his will; (c. 25—29,) 
Irenzeus thus breaks out into a declaration of the divine coexistence of 
the Father and the Son: (c. 30.): 

Ipse a semetipso fecit libere et ex sua potestate, et disposuit, et perfecit omnia, 
et est substantia omnium voluntas ejus; solus hic Deus invenitur, qui omnia 
fecit, solus omnipotens, et solus Pater condens et faciens omnia, et visibilia, et 
invisibilia, et sensibilia, et insensata, et ccelestia, et terrena, Verbo virtutis sue : 
et omnia aptavit et disposuit Sapientia sud, et omnia capiens, solus autem a ne- 
mine capi potest: ipse fabricator, ipse conditor, ipse inventor, ipse factor, ipse 
Dominus omnium: et neque eng ipsum, neque super ipsum, neque Mater, 
quam illi admentiuntur; nec Deus alter, quem Marcion affinxit; nec Pleroma 
xxx /Zonum, quod vanum ostensum est; neque Bythus, nec Proarche, -neque 
ceeli; nee lumen virginale, nec Zon innominabilis, nee in totum quidquam 
ecrum, que ab his, et ab omnibus hereticis delirantur. Sed solus unus Deus 
fabricator, hic qui est super omnem Principalitatem, et Potestatem, et Domina- 
tionem, et Virtutem: hic Pater, hic Deus, hic conditor, hic factor, hic fabricator, 
qui fecit ea per semetipsum, hoc est, per Verbum et per Sapientiam suam, 
celum, et terram, et maria, et omnia quz in eis sunt: hic justus, hic bonus: 
hic est qui formavit hominem, qui plantavit paradisum, qui fabricavit mundum, 
qui diluvium induxit, qui Noé salvavit: hic Deus Abraham, et Deus Isaac, et 
Deus Jacob, Deus vivorum, quem et Lex annuntiat, quem Prophete praeconant, 
quem Christus revelat, quem Apostoli tradunt, quem Ecclesia credit. Hic 
Pater Domini nostri Jesu Christi, per Verbum suum, qui est Filius ejus; per 
eum revelatur et manifestatur omnibus, quibus revelatur: cognoscunt enim eum 
hi, quibus revelaverit Filius. Semper autem coéxsistens Filius Patri, olim et ab 
initio semper revelat Patrem, et Angelis, et Archangelis, et Potestatibus, et Vir- 
tutibus, et omnibus, quibus vult revelare Deus. 

Here follows a comparison of the miraculous powers, of which there 
was still an occasional exhibition in support of the infant Church, with 
the lying wonders, whereby the weak and wavering were deluded into 
error by the Gnostic teachers. (c. 31, 32.) The character of these 
magical displays is thus estimated : (c. 32, 33.) 





* Iren. II. 13.8. Compare c. 28. 5. 
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Si aliquid faciunt, per magicam (quemadmodum diximus) operati, fraudulenter 
seducere nituntur insensatos: fructum quidem et utilitatem nullam prestantes, 
in quos virtutes perficere se dicunt ; adducentes autem pueros investes, et oculos 
deludentes, et phantasmata ostendentes statim cessantia, et ne quidem stillicidio 
temporis perseverantia, non JESU Domino nostro, sed Simoni mago, similes 
ostenduntur. 


After refuting the Gnostic tenets respecting the indifference of 
human actions, the metempsychosis, and the resurrection; the subject 
reverts to the number of heavens, as stated by Basilides. (c. 33—35.) 
On a fcrmer occasion (c. 16. 4.) the idle boasting of the Valen- 
tinians had been duly chastised in reference to this subject ; for while 
they despised the orthodox believer who rejected their magnificent 
inventions, they were treated themselves with equal contempt by the 
Basilidians, who reckoned 365 heavens; and the Basilidians, in their 
turn, sunk into nothing before those who multiplied the number to 
thousands. 

In the Third Book the argument passes from Reason to Tradition 
and Revelation. Observing that the heretics appeal from the Gospels, 
in which the divine unity is unequivocally displayed, to traditional 
authority ; and, thence also convicted, take refuge under an assumed 
superiority even to the Apostles themselves (c. 1, 2.); Irenzeus esta- 
blishes the credibility even of tradition, preserved through a regular 
succession of presbyters from the Apostolic age, above the recent 
fabrications of visionary impostors, sprung up in later times. From 
the Scriptures therefore, and Scriptural tradition alone, the truth is to 
be sought. (c. 3, 4.) He proceeds therefore to adduce the testimony 
of the Gospels, which he proves to have been four, and four only in num- 
ber, and vindicates from the corruptions of heretics, against the Gnostic 
opinions, (c. 5—11.) The Acts of the Apostles then furnish a similar 
refutation; and the Apostles, being defended against the charge of 
prejudice alleged against them by their adversaries, are shewn to have 
held, and transmitted through their successors, the pure and unadulter- 
ated word of Truth. (c. 12—15.) Turning to the opinions of the 
Gnostics respecting Christ, some of whom maintained that he was a man 
in appearance only, and others that Christ and Jesus were two distinct 
persons, Irenzeus maintains in reply, that the Saviour, who became 
incarnate and suffered for the redemption of the world, was very God 
and very man. Among other arguments he cites Matt. i. 18. and 
adds, that he was called Emmanuel, “ne forté tantum eum hominem 
putaremus.” (c. 16.) The remainder of the book is occupied with 
further proofs of the union of the two natures in Christ; the follow- 
ing is from chap. 19, 2.— 

Quoniam autem ipse proprie preeter omnes, qui fuerunt tunc homines, Deus, 
et Dominus, et Rex zternus, et Unigenitus, et Verbum incarnatum preedicatur 
et a Prophetis omnibus, et Apostolis, et ab ipso Spiritu, adest videre omnibus qui 
vel modicum de veritate attigerint. Hzec autem non testificarentur Scripture de 
eo, si, similiter ut omnes, homo tantim fuisset. Sed quoniam preclaram preter 
omnes habuit in se eam, que est ab altissimo Patre, genituram; preclara autem 
functus est et ea, quee est ex Virgine, generatione : utraque Scripture divine de 
eo testificantur: et Fogger homo indecorus et passibilis, et super pullum asinz 
sedens, aceto et felle potatur, et spernebatur in populo, et usque ad mortem 
descendit; et quoniam Dominus sanctus, et mirabilis consiliarius, et decorus 
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specie, et Deus fortis, super nubes veniens universorum judex: omnia de eo 
Scripture prophetabant. 

The object of the Fourth Book is to refute the Valentinian doctrine, 
that the God of the Old Testament was not the same as the Father of 
Christ. With this view Irenzeus shews, that, throughout the Law and 
the Prophets there is mention only of one true God, who was also 
preached by Jesus Christ and his Apostles; that it was his Word 
who conversed with Moses and the Patriarchs; that the Old and New 
Testaments bear mutual testimony to each other, as the revelation of 
the same God; that he who became incarnate was the same who in- 
spired the prophets; that by him God ordained all things; that he 
was God and man; and that he and the Father were one and the 
same God. (c. 1—26.) After replying to some objections, he intro- 
duces the doctrine of a general judgment; and maintains, in opposi- 
tion to the Gnostics, that, inasmuch as a good man is a name only, if he 
is good by a natural impulse, salvation must depend upon his faith and 
obedience. (c. 21—39.) Bonum est, says he, (c. 39. 1.) obedire Deo, 
et credere ei, et custodire ejus preceptum ; et hoc est vita hominis : quem- 
admodum non obedire Deo, malum ; et hoc est mors ejus. In conclu- 
sion, (c. 40, 41.) the doctrine of a future state of reward and punishment 
is fully substantiated, and the free-agency of man thus unequivocally 
expressed ;— 

Qui igitur abstiterunt a paterno lumine, et transgressi sunt legem libertatis ; 
per suam abstiterunt culpam, liberi arbitrii et suze potestatis facti. Deus autem 
omnia preesciens, utrisque aptas preparavit habitationes: eis quidem qui inqui- 
runt lumen incorruptibilitatis, et ad id recurrunt, benigne donans hoc quod con- 
cupiscunt lumen: aliis verd id contemnentibus, et avertentibus se ab eo, et id 
fugientibus, et quasi semetipsos exceecantibus, congruentes lumini adversantibus 
preparavit tenebras: et his qui fugiunt ei esse subjecti, convenientem subdidit 
penam. Subjectio autem Dei requietio est zterna: ut hi, qui fugiunt lumen, 
dignum fuga sua habeant locum: et qui fugiunt zternam requiem, congruentem 
fugee suze habeant habitationem. 

In the’ Fifth Book several declarations of Christ and his Apostles 
are examined which had previously escaped notice. Briefly reverting 
to the errors of the Docetze and the Ebionites, the author proves by a 
reference to the Eucharist the reality of Christ’s sufferings on the one 
hand, and his divinity on the other. (c. 1—6.) A variety of arguments 
follow in support of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body ; and 
among others, that as Christ rose from the dead, so we, who are 
members of his body, shall rise also; God being no less able to reani- 
mate, than to animate, the human body. (c. 11—14.) In arecapitulation 
of the various branches of Gnosticism which he had noticed in the course 
of the work, accompanied with some observations on the subjects of the 
Millennium, Antichrist, and other theological topics, the opinions refuted 
are shewn to have been of comparatively recent date (c. 15—36.); and 
the whole concludes with a prospective glance into the blessedness of 
eternity. 

Hee enim et Dominus docuit, mixtionem calicis novam in Regno cum Disci- 
pulis habiturum se pollicitus. Et Apostolus autem liberam futuram creaturam 
a servitute corruptele, in libertatem gloriz filiorum Dei, confessus est. Et in 
omnibus iis, et per omnia idem Deus Pater ostenditur, qui plasmavit hominem, 
et hereditatem terre promisit patribus, qui eduxit illam in resurrectione justorum, 
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et promissiones adimplet in Filii sui Regnum: postea preestans illa paternaliter, 
que neque oculus vidit, neque auris audivit, neque in cor hominis ascendit. 
Etenim unus Filius, qui-voluntatem Patris perfecit ; et unum genus humanum, 
in quo perficiuntur mysteria Dei, guem concupiscunt Angeli videre, et non preva- 
lent investigare sapientiam Dei, per quam plasma ejus conformatum et concor- 
poratum Filio be ev ut progenies ejus, primogenitus Verbum, descendat in 
facturam, hoc est, in plasma, et capiatur ab eo ; et factura iterum capiat Verbum, 
et ascendat ad eum, supergrediens Angelus, et fiet secunddm imaginem et 
similitudinem Dei. 

Some remarks on the doctrines of Irenzeus, and the style of his 
writings, will conclude the article. 


—_—— 


THE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK-BOOK, AND THE REVENUES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Letter IV. 


In proceeding to consider the revenues of the Bishops and dignita- 
ries of the Church, I wish to derive no advantage from the comments 
which I have offered on the estimates delivered in the Black-Book of 
the income of the parochial Clergy, and which, placing every thing, as 
I am persuaded, at an extravagant value, I have found it necessary to 
reduce from 8,668,450/. to 3,291,170/, allowing but little more than 
five-eighths of the whole sum. In the observations which I have now 
to make upon the estimates in the Black-Book, of the revenues of the 
Bishops and dignitaries, I will produce the statements of the editor, 
and be content with shewing their injustice, without pretending to add 
any information which I do not possess, and which I believe that there 
are no adequate means of obtaining. The little agreement that sub- 
sists upon this subject between the editor of the Black-Book, and the 
author of “ Remarks on the Consumption of Public Wealth by the Cler- 
gy,” might be assumed in proof that their calculations rest on no very 
certain data; and at the same time there is an appearance of truth in 
the moderate and approximated estimates of other writers, and their 
gradual and progressive increase. Thus the revenues are appropri- 
ated : — 

Deans and 
Bishops. Chapters. Total. 
In remarks on Consumption of Public Wealth £1,000,000 
Black-Book ...... esoeee £297,115 494,000 791,115 
Dr. Cove’s Inquiry, 1816 .......0eee0+0% 130,000 275,000 405,000 
Quarterly Review 150,000 275,000 425,000 
Awkward Facts, &c. 1831.......... under 165,000 300,000 465,000 


Upon the authority of the three last estimates, I might be justified 
in again deducting three-eighths of the sum assumed by the editor of 
the Black-Book ; but it will be more just to transcribe his words, and 
afterwards to examine his account. 

The estimate of the income of the bishoprics at 150,000/. is greatly below the 
truth. The revenues of the four sees of Winchester, Durham, Canterbury, and 
London, alone exceed that sum. A vast deal of mystery is always maintained 
ahout the incomes of the Bishops; but the public has been incidentally put in 
possession of some certain data on this point. Last year, the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury applied for a private act of parliament, to raise a loan of 37,0001. 
to assist in altering and improving Lambeth Palace, when it came out that the 
revenue of the see of this poor member of the “ college of fishermen” was onLy 
32,000 per annum. This is the representation of his own officer, Dr. Lushing- 
ton. Mr. Baring stated that the revenue of the see of London would, by the 
falling in of leases, shortly amount to 100,000. a year. The Bishop of London, 
in reply to this, alleged, that his income, allowing for casualties, did not amount 
to one-seventh of that sum. His Lordship, of course, meant his fixed income, and 
did not include fines for the renewal of leases, nor the value of his parks, palace, 
and mansions. We can assure this right reverend prelate, that the public never in 
truth thought his income, or that of his grace of Canterbury, was so extravagantly 
high as on their own shewing they appear to be. The see of Winchester is sup- 
posed to be worth 50,000/. per annum. In one year, the Bishop of this diocese 
received upwards of 15,000. in fines for the renewal of leases. 

But let us ascertain the total income of all the sees. In Liber Regis, the 
“ King’s Book,” we have an authentic return of the value of the bishoprics in the 
reign of Henry VIII. As this return was to be the foundation of the future 
payment of first-fruits and tenths, we may be sure it was not too much. How- 
ever, in these returns, the see of Canterbury is valued at 2,682/. 12s. 2d. per 
annum; the see of London at 1000/. This was at a time when a labourer’s 
wages were only a penny a day. Now, it appears, from the admission of Dr. 
Lushington and the Bishop of London, that the present incomes of these sees are 
32,000/. and 14,444/. a year. So that one has increased in value twelve, and the 
other more than fourteen-fold. The other bishoprics have, no doubt, increased 
in a similar proportion. Hence, as the incomes of the twenty-six sees in Liber 
Regis amount to 22,855/. a year, their present value cannot be less than thirteen 
times that sum, or 297,115/. instead of 150,000/. as stated in the Quarterly 
Review. This does not include the dignities and rectories annexed to the sees, 
or held in commendam, nor the parks and palaces, the mansions, villas, warrens, 
fines for renewals, heriots, and other manorial rights, enjoyed by the bishops, and 
which would make their incomes equal to at least half a million per annum.— 
Black Book, pp. 42, 43. 

Average income of Total 
each individual. incomes. 

a Two Archbishops...... £26,465 £ 52,930 

Episcopal Clergy. S Twenty-four Bishops ‘6 10,174 244,185—P. 54. 


Every thing in this country is framed upon an aristocratic scale. Because 
some noblemen have enormous incomes; ergo, the bishops must have enormous 
incomes to be fit and meet associates for them. Thus, one extravagance in 
society generates another to keep it in countenance; because we have a king 
who costs a million a year, we must have lords with a quarter of a million, and 
bishops with fifty thousand a year ; and as a consequence of all this, a labourer’s 
wages cannot be more than 10d. a day; he must live on oatmeal and potatoes, 
and have the penny roll not bigger than his thumb. But why should the income 
of a bishopric so far exceed that of the highest offices in the civil department of 
government? Burke’s argument is not consistent. A secretary of state has to 
shew his front in courts and palaces, as well as a bishop; he is in constant inter- 
course with dukes and princes; yet his salary does not exceed 6000/. a year. 
The bishops have their private fortunes as well as others, and there is no just reason 
why their official incomes should be so disproportionate to that of a lord of the 
treasury, or chancellor of the exchequer.—P. 55. 


I have always been among the first to condemn the policy, and to 
deprecate the effects of the mystery which has been maintained in 
respect of the revenues of the Church, and especially of those of the 
higher orders of the hierarchy. Reserve upon the one side has been 
the occasion of exaggeration on the other, and there has been no 
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neglect of the old principle; Omne ignotum pro magnifico. I cannot 
however think, that the editor of the Black-Book is the man to with- 
draw this veil. He asserts, and it is mere assertion, that “ the esti- 
mate of the bishoprics at 150,000/. is greatly below the truth, and 
that the revenues of the four sees of Winchester, Durham, Canter- 
bury, and London alone, exceed that sum.” In one of the passages 
which I have transcribed, he admits that the revenue of the see of 
Canterbury is “‘ onty 32,000/. ; ” in another passage, with an appear- 
ance of minute calculation he states each of the archbishoprics to 
be but 26,4657. Here, without noticing any other objection, is an 
unexplained difference of 5,535/. or one sixth of the whole sum ; but 
let it pass; let the mean sum, or 29,232/., be taken for the revenues of 
the see of Canterbury: add those of London, admitted, or rather nor 
admitted, to be 14,444/. ; and those of Winchester, not less arbitrarily 
supposed to be 50,000/.: the total amount of the revenues of these 
three bishoprics thus estimated is 93,676/., and the balance due to 
Durham is 56,3241, I believe that every one will admit that the reve- 
nues of these four sees do neither severally nor collectively amount 
to any such sums; but let the sums thus assumed to the three bishop- 
rics, exclusive of the primacy, amounting together to 120,768/. be 
deducted from the 244,185/., which is the aggregate income of the 
twenty-four Bishops, and there will remain 120,678/. for the aggre- 
gate income of the twenty-one other Bishops, whose several incomes 
will be not 10,174/., but 5,877/. 

These sums are, however, so palpably absurd, that, except for the 
inference, they deserve no attention. I cannot refer to the parlia- 
mentary debates, and inaccurately and imperfectly as they are usually 
reported in all matters relating to the Church, I hardly regret that I 
cannot make the reference, especially as the deficiency is supplied 
by matters of public notoriety. The contingencies which have led to 
the exaggerated statements of the possible revenues of the see of 
Canterbury and London are the improvements and the extensive 
buildings carrying on upon the episcopal estates in the parishes of 
Paddington and of Lambeth, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Waterloo Bridge. The estates of the bishops in these parishes are 
let upon building leases. At the expiration of these leases, certain 
rents are assumed to the landlords. But every one knows that 
leasehold houses are constructed according to the term of the lease, 
beyond which they will not be kept up without considerable repairs; 
that houses are not a property which improves in value (and I am 
informed that the rent and the value of houses near Waterloo Bridge 
are already falling); and at the expiration of the leases, a fine will 
probably be levied, without any, or with very little improvement of 
the rent. The statement, therefore, in respect to the revenue of the see 
of London, and of its improvement by the falling in of leases, requires 
some correction. Instead of saying, that it witt shortly amount, it 
should be said, that it may, at a distant period, amount to a certain 
sum; for every one in Paddington knows, when the houses were 
built, for what duration they are constructed, and when the leases will 
expire. 

The argument, however, has been taken up, and it must be carried 
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forward. The Bishop of London has been charged with having a 
contingent income of 100,000/. a-year: he replies, “ that his income, 
allowing for casualties, does not amount to one-seventh of that 
sum ;” 7. e. as every school-boy can tell, does not amount to 14,2862, 
Now, when the Bishop asserts that his income does not amount 
to 14,286/., with what fairness is it assumed, “ from the admission of 
the Bishop of London, that the present income of his see is 14,444], 2” 
This is one of the assertions, and one of the “calculations which is, 
I hope, peculiar to the Black-Book, whose editor, with his charac- 
teristic complacency, with his consistent freedom from any sense or 
consciousness of error, adverting to the Liber Regis, in which “ the 
see of Canterbury is valued at 2,682/, 12s. 2d., the see of London at 
1000/.,” proceeds to argue that “the present incomes of these sees 
are 32,000/. and 14,444/., so that the one has increased in value twelve, 
and the other more than fourteen-fold ;” and concludes, that “ the 
other bishoprics have no doubt increased in a similar proportion. 
Hence, as the incomes of the twenty-six sees in Liber Regis amount 
to 22,855. a-year, their present value cannot be less than thirteen 
times that sum, or 297,115/.” The argument is this: certain landed 
estates, from particular local advantages, have undergone certain 
improvements ; therefore all incomes, derived from whatever source, 
have undergone the same improvements. The estates of the Duke 
of Bedford, Earl Grosvenor, and Mr. Berkeley Portman, have of late 
years been covered with expensive and valuable buildings ; therefore 
their estates in Dorsetshire, Cheshire, and Bedfordshire, have been, 
or at a certain period will be, equally improved. But let the rule be 
applied to some other of the bishoprics. Durham, which, with a 
fourth part of 150,000/., would be entitled to 35,000/., or with the 
balance left by the other three sees, to 56,324J., is estimated in the 
King’s Book at 1,821/. 1s. 2d., which, being multiplied by thirteen, 
yields but 22,6731. 15s. 2d.; and it has been said, that one moiety of 
the Bishop’s income, whatever it may be, is paid to officers of the 
palatinate. Salisbury, by the same calculation, is raised from 13851. 5s. 
to 18,0087. 5s., which is 4000/. more than the estimate in the radical 
placards, and probably 10,000/. more than its value. Worcester is 
also raised from 929/. 13s. 3d. to 12,0852. 12s. 3d. ;—but let the rule 
be applied to some of the poorer sees. Bristol would thus have been 
raised from 327/. 5s. 7d. to 4,254/. 12s. 7d.; although within a few 
years before it received a particular augmentation, its revenues hardly 
exceeded 600/., and a certain loss was sustained by the Bishop who 
accepted it. St. David’s would also have been raised from 4261. 2s. 1d. 
to 5,539]. 7s. 1d.; though within the last thirty years, when the late 
Bishop took the see, and gave one tenth part of the revenues of the 
diocese to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union in his diocese, the donation was 120/., and the estimated 
income was but 1,200/. The error of the editor of the Black-Book 
consists in supposing, that all the income of the Bishops arises from 
estates which have been constantly in their possession, and in an 
uninterrupted course of improvement since the time of the Re- 
formation ; and though he affects to undervalue the authority, he might 
have derived information from the following remarks of Dr. Cove: 
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Upon comparing the present incomes of the sees with the valuations of 
them in the King’s Book (including the valuations of the several dignities and 
livings annexed to them since the time of Heury VIII.), it will be found that 
during the intervening years, the episcopal revenues have increased in the 
ag of nearly five and a-half to one, the valuations of the sees in the 

ing’s Book, and of the dignities and livings since annexed to them being 
about 24,000/. per annum; which comparatively small increased value of the 
episcopal revenues will require a short explanation, as an idea generally 
prevails, that all the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom have increased 
during the above period in the proportion of at least ten to one. 

It is certainly true, in respect of the average revenues of the mem 
Clergy; but in respect of the revenues of the Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, 
and other dignitaries in the Church, it is, as certainly, incorrect. This material 
difference between the progressive increase of the revenues of the episcopal and 
dignified Clergy, and those of the parochial clergy, may be attributed to the 
considerable fraudulent and forcible alienations of the episcopal, and cathedral, 
and collegiate lands, previous to the statute of 1 James I., to the gradual loss of 
them continually accruing from the want of proper surveys and terriers, 
ascertaining the quantity of land in the occupation of the lessees of the Bishops 
and dignitaries, and to the notorious spoil and plunder of the Church lands 
during the confusion and anarchy sinialhag the Commonwealth, and afterwards 
by its connivance. Add, also, to these causes, that the revenues of the Bishops 
in particular arise from a variety of ancient fixed payments (as amongst others 
the tenths of their Clergy, in many instances forced upon them in sad exchange 
for their best and most desirable estates) from which they cannot deviate, and 
which, from the decrease in the value of money, have lessened and dwindled 
away, comparatively to nothing.— Essay on the Revenues of the Church, p. 107. 


Nothing more is required to expose the criterion that would make 
the present value of the bishoprics thirteen times more than the 
valuation in the King’s Book, or the average income of each Bishop 
10,174/., and the aggregate income of the Bishops 244,185/.; but the 
continued extravagance of the ignorance or pzrverseness of the editor 
of the Black-Book is such as exceeds belief. In reference to the 
statement of the Bishop of London, that his income did not amount to 
one-seventh of 100,000/., he says, ‘‘ his Lordship of course meant 
his fixed income, and did not include fines for the renewal of leases, 
nor the value of his parks, palace, and mansions.” And again, in 
stating that the incomes of the Bishops cannot be less than 297,1151., 
he adds, “‘ this does not include the dignities and rectories annexed to 
the sees, or held in commendam, nor the parks and palaces, the man- 
sions, villas, warrens, fines for renewals, heriots, and other manorial 
rights enjoyed by the Bishops, and which would make their incomes 
equal to at least half a million per annum.” Now, half a million is 
just two-thirds more than 297,115/., which is stated to be the amount 
of the revenues of the Bishops. Is it meant that thi addition is to be 
made to what is called the fixed incomes of the Bishops? that 100,000/. 
is to be added, by an equal or an unequal division, to “ the revenues of 
the four sees of Winchester, Durham, Canterbury, and London?” that 
20,0001. is to be annexed to the sums received at Lambeth, and 
10,0007. to those received at Fulham? If this is not the writer's 
meaning, if he is not merely throwing dust to blind the eyes of the 
people, let him define what he means by the fixed incomes of the 
Bishops, separate from fines on the renewal of leases. Has he yet to 
learn that the principal portion of the Bishops’ revenues arises from 
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fines on the renewals of leases, whether of lands, houses, or im- 
propriate rectories? I am not now vindicating the practice, but 
stating the fact which renders the incomes of the Bishops and other 
dignitaries very precarious and uncertain. There is more than one 
bishopric that has for a time been impoverished by a casual con- 
currence in the expiration of the leases; and I know a Bishop, whose 
reported annual income is 14,000/., who in one year received no more 
than 1500/.; and it was by the liberality of the same Bishop, that in 
another diocese he abandoned the fines, which he was justly entitled 
to receive, and obtained an act of parliament, appropriating the 
improved rent to the use of the diocese for ever. Such are the fixed 
incomes of the Bishops; such the addition to those fixed incomes 
by fines on the renewal of leases. Of the value of their “ parks, 
palaces, mansions, villas,” some estimate may be formed from the 
circumstance of the Primate’s applying for a private act of parliament 
to obtain a loan of 37,000/. to assist in altering and improving Lambeth 
Palace, and thus subjecting himself and his successors to a rental 
equal to the payment of the principal, by instalment, at the rate of 
five per cent., with interest on the balance, in addition to the most 
liberal expenditure in the renovation of Fulham Palace and London 
House. The “ heriots, and other manorial rights,” as in all other 
cases, are chiefly profitable to the stewards. Invidious reference 
is also made to “ the dignities and rectories annexed to the sees, 
or held in commendam 3” and the metropolitan journals, those best 
possible instructors in prejudice and misrepresentation, have been lately 
employed in reporting the vast accumulations of preferment, including 
six or seven deaneries held by Bishops. The main use of this report 
is to prove the inadequacy of the Bishops’ proper revenues. In the 
reign of Queen Anne, certain preferments were permanently annexed 
to the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph; and it is not uncommon to 
charge the Bishops of those dioceses as pluralists, for holding those 
preferments which the law has assigned to them, and without 
which they would be unable to maintain their rank and discharge 
their duties in society. Other sees are still left destitute of adequate 
means; and therefore it is, that the Bishops of Bristol, Carlisle, 
Chester, Chichester, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Lichfield and 
Coventry, Llandaff, Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, and St. David’s, 
all hold, and are under the necessity of holding, preferments in com- 
mendam. Many of these preferments are dignities to be deducted 
from the revenues of the dignified Clergy, not added to those of the 
Bishops; or they are parochial preferments, which would be other- 
wise held by the parochial Clergy. They cannot, unless being twice 
si be charged to the Bishops anp to the dignified and parochial 
ergy. 

Although no progress has been made in ascertaining the amount of 
the episcopal revenues, nor a shadow of proof been offered in sub- 
stantiating the charge that the average annual income of each Bishop 
is 10,174/., that sum is nevertheless assumed to the last, and made the 
ground of further objection, as “far exceeding that of the highest 
offices in the civil department of the government.” It has not yet 
been proved that the incomes of the Bishops form any part of the 

VOL. XIII. NO. XI. 47 
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public property of the country; and I shall hereafter endeavour to 
shew the danger of representing, in an abstract proposition, that any 
income is too large. ‘The incomes of the Bishops form no part of the 
ways and means under the control of parliament, but the salaries of 
the great officers of state are voted out of the public taxes; and for 
that purpose the commons will vote what sums may please them: 
although, under the constitution of this country, in which talent and 
merit may rise from the humblest origin to the highest eminence, I 
should say that the emoluments of every office should be fully ade- 
quate to the expenses of the office and the remuneration of the officer, 
and that it is no wise policy which would make the office an incum- 
brance to him that holds it, and restrict the execution of its duties to 
men that can afford to undertake them. It is said, that “ the Bishops 
have their private fortunes as well as others;” but I reply that, in 
respect of their offices, neither the Bishops nor others should be 
dependent upon their fortunes, nor called to supply the want of 
public means from private sources: and I am not aware that I do the 
Bishops any injury if I say that they are generally deficient in private 
fortunes,—that they are usually taken out of the middle class of 
society ; and in defence of this assertion, I appeal to the Primate, 
and to the Bishops of London, Durham, Winchester, Bangor, Bristol, 
Chester, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Lincoln, 
Llandaff, Peterborough, Salisbury, St. Asaph, and Worcester, who 
all, I believe, to their own honour and that of their several patrons, 
have been raised on the ground of their personal merit, and not 
of any hereditary connexion. I would confirm the appeal by referring 
to the case of the late and present Bishops of London, and their 
immediate predecessors, Randolph, Porteus,.and Lowth, and say that 
they had no private fortunes to assist in maintaining the dignities of 
the metropolitan see. Be the incomes of the Bishops, however, what 
they may, they are liable to very considerable expenses in taking 
possession of their sees; in keeping up the houses attached to those 
sees, and the establishments which those houses require ; in attending 
their duties in parliament ; in following the course of their visitations ; 
in maintaining at all times a suitable hospitality; and in performing 
the most liberal acts of public and private charity. These are the 
uses to which their incomes are appropriated: if they are otherwise 
applied, they live before the public, and the public will not fail to 
condemn them ; and whatever be the amount, the use, or the abuse of 
their wealth, I have pleasure in recording my belief, that it is but 
seldom accumulated in private coffers; that it is but seldom that a 
Bishop dies rich, and yet more seldom that he raises his family to 
the wealth, the rank, and the distinction which follow the successful 
pursuit of any other profession. How many noble families have 
arisen out of the army and the courts of law! how very few are 
of ecclesiastical origin ! 


The revenues of the Deans and Chapters may be approximated to on the 
same principle (of an increase of 13 to 1). Their incomes, like those of the 
Bishops, arise principally from lands and manors, and certain payments in 
money. In the King’s Book, the Deans and Chapters are eal at 38,000/. 
a-year; and consequently they do not amount, at present, to less than 494,000/. 
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per annum, instead of 275,000. But the returns in the Valor Ecclesiasticus are 
far from complete ; several dedneries, prebends, and other offices are omitted. 
It follows, our estimate is far below the annual worth of the ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations. —Black-Book, p. 44. 


Average Income of Total 

Dignitaries, &c. each Individual. Incomes. 
rere rr £44,250 
ON PRR ree 739 45,126 
26 Chancellors .,....essessee0 aes 494 12,845 
514 Prebendaries and Canons ........ 545 280,130 


530 Precentors, Succentors, Vicars Ge- 
neral, Minor Canons, Priest Vi- 
cars, Vicars Choral, and other 
Members of Cathedral and Col- 
legiate Churches .......-+-.. 338 111,650 


The value of the deaneries, prebends, and other dignitaries, are calculated from 
the returns in Liber Regis, allowance being made for the increase in the value of 
ecclesiastical property in the proportion of thirteen to one. The result is, we 
are aware, an average value greatly below the truth. Some single prebends, as 
the golden ones of St. Paul’s, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, and Durham, are worth 
from 2,000/. to 5,000/. a-year. But, in the absence of more authentic informa- 
tion, we have been reduced to the alternative of either proceeding on the ge- 
neral principle mentioned, or of relying on private reports,—and we preferred 
the former.—P. 54. 

The deaneries, prebends, canonries, and other cathedral dignities, are, in fact, 
honorary offices of great value; they are endowed with vast estates, numerous 
manors, and other good things; and have valuable livings in their gift: all 
which advantages are so much public income idly squandered.—P. 56. 


All that has been said of the incomes of the Bishops, and of the 
mode of letting their lands may be applied to the incomes of the Deans 
and Chapters; and if the revenues of the one have increased 
as thirteen to one, so, and no otherwise, have those of the other. 
I cannot refer to better authority than that of Dr. Cove: 


The Deans and Chapters, with the several cathedral and collegiate members, 
have not been more fortunate in preserving undiminished the possessions with 
which they were endowed at the Reformation, nor much more successful in 
improving the revenues of those which they still enjoy. They, like the Bishops, 
are only tenants for life; have experienced similar losses from similar causes ; 
and are under nearly the same restraints: so that though the valuations of the 
endowments, originally granted to them, may amount, in the King’s Book, to 
38,5007. per annum ; yet their gross annual revenues do not at present exceed, 
collectively, 275,000/., and that, when compared with their valuation in the 
King’s Book, they have increased, since the reign of Henry VIII., in the pro- 
portion of seven to one only. 5 

There are, it must be acknowledged, some noble and wealthy foundations, as 
Durham, Westminster, Windsor, &c.; but there is also a much greater pro- 
portion of others, originally poorly endowed, or subsequently impoverished, as 
St. Asaph, Bangor, Carlisle, (Qy?) Chester, St. David’s, Llandaff, N' orwich, 
Peterborough, &c. &c. Besides great allowance is to be made on account of 
those dignities which are not endowed with any lands, or — as they are 
called, and whose valuations are, notwithstanding, included in the before-stated 
38,500/.: in particular, the archdeaconries ; one-half of which appear to have no 
endowments annexed to them, and whose incomes must therefore solely proceed 
from the procurations of the Clergy and from the fees of office, throughout 
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their respective jurisdictions, and necessarily be incapable of improvement.— 
Essay on the Revenues of the Church, p.109. 

Suspicion is thrown upon the whole estimate of the value of the 
dignitaries of the Church, delivered in the Black-Book, by the ex- 
aggerated valuation of the archdeaconries at 739/. each. Archdeacon 
Wrangham, if my memory does not deceive me, once stated, that the 
emoluments of the archdeaconry of Cleveland were not equal to the 
necessary expenses of the visitations. The author of Awkward Facts 
respecting the Church of England and her Revenues, states that “ arch- 
deaconries are, in most cases, worth very little: one, in the diocese 
of London, is about 12/. per annum; the best is not 200/.” The 
Archdeacons of Chester and Richmond, I think, receive each 50l. 
from the hands of the Diocesan. I have heard that the most valuable 
archdeaconries are those of Canterbury and Colchester; but I have 
never heard either of them estimated at more than 400/.; and howis 
an average of 7391, to be achieved ? 

Of Chancellors, Dr. Dealtry has complained of the unprofitable 
honours of the Chancellor of Winchester; and the Chancellors of 
Canterbury, York, London, Gloucester, Oxford, Rochester, St. David's, 
and Worcester, are all laymen. f 

Prebendaries and Canons are said to receive 5451. each. Their 
incomes are usually derived from small reserved rents, and from fines 
received upon the renewal of leases. Some are, no doubt, of consi- 
derable value; others are not worth one penny, and the expenses of 
collation are absolutely lost; they are mere marks of honour. Such 
was the stall held in Lincoln cathedral by the late Bishop Middleton; 
such are “ four prebends at Chichester; ” such is the prebend of 
Oxgate in the cathedral of St. Paul’s, where another prebend, Con- 
sumpta per mare, has a most unpromising title. 

If the 530 Precentors, Succentors, Vicars General, Minor Canons, 
Priest Vicars, Vicars Choral, and other members of cathedral and 
collegiate churches, “have an income of 338/. each,—and it is little 
more than an income,” very moderate, “ very little objectionable 
indeed,”-—I wish them uninterrupted health and happiness in the 
possession of it. The little addition which may be made from some 
small vicarage in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, or in the gift of 
the Chapter, will hardly compensate for the deductions which must be 
made for the use of other persons who have an unnoticed claim upon 
the cathedral revenues. There have hitherto been enumerated not 
more than 1,159 dignitaries, among whom the revenues of the Deans 
and Chapters tre distributed ; but this is not the whole number ; and 
it is necessary to borrow a little further information from Dr. Cove’s 
Essay : 

Exclusive of these dignitaries, there are, in every cathedral and collegiate 
church, other members of a subordinate nature and rank, under the denomina- 
tion of Minor Canons, Priest Vicars, Vicars Choral, &c., with many more in still 
lower situations, all in holy orders, and whose total number may amount to 
nearly 300; these, as well as the superior cathedral members, have a portion of 
the collective cathedral and collegiate revenues, and derive, from their appoint- 
ments, incomes in various proportions. And, in addition to these, there are also 
to be found, in every cathedral and collegiate church, a far greater number, 
in the aggregate, of lay officers, in the capacities of organists, singing-men, 
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choristers, vergers, sextons, &c., with schoolmasters, free-scholars, almsmen, &c. 
all whose emoluments are included in the revenues of the capitular bodies. 

And thus, when it is advanced that the cathedral and collegiate revenues 
amount to the gross sum of 275,000/., it must not be forgotten that probably not 
less than 2,000 persons partake of those revenues in a greater or smaller 
gradation.—P. 110. 


Of the “‘aristocratic pluralists, mostly not resident, and holding two, 
three, four, or more livings,—in all, 7,037 livings,” I have little to 
add to what I have formerly said. Of their aristocracy I know but 
little, and of the imputed excess of their pluralities I believe less. In 
a district containing forty-six parishes, I find but one Incumbent born 
of a noble line; and but one Incumbent holding three livings, and 
two of these are adjoining vicarages of inconsiderable value; and I 
find twenty resident Incumbents, one only of whom has any other 
preferment, and that not a cure of souls. Of these forty-six parishes, 
two have neither church nor parsonage, and the tithes are, I think, 
in both cases, lay-impropriations ; in three, the Incumbents reside and 
have the assistance of Curates; in twenty-four, the Incumbents reside 
and perform their own duty; in éwo, the duty is performed by the 
, Incumbents, not being resident, and one of these is a very small 
parish, of which the Incumbent is the resident Rector of the adjoining 
parish ;_ in ten, the duty is performed by resident Curates; by non- 
resident Curates in four other parishes, in none of which, as I helieve, 
is there any residence for the minister; in the one remaining parish 
the Vicar, lately presented, is coming into residence. In my own 
neighbourhood, therefore, I find no warrant for the charge against the 
aristocratic pluralists. In Wales it might receive some justification ; 
but there the poverty, which is the occasion of pluralities, is a check 
to the ambition of the aristocracy ; and I refer with pleasure to the 
statement of the Bishop of Peterborough, copied into the last Remem- 
brancer, p. 601. Supported by this authority, I feel it unnecessary to 
expose the gross insinuations contained in the following paragraph: 
to quote it is to refute it. I leave it to the author’s meditations, 
only challenging him to produce the original of his caricature, and 
pledging myself to join in the condemnation. Till the animal is pro- 
duced, I must be allowed, with every man of candour and intelligence, 
to doubt its existence. 

The aristocratic pluralists are so many clerical sinecurists, who receive im- 
mense incomes without rendering any service to the community... They are mere 
men of the world, whose element is the race-course, the ball-room, and billiard- 
table. They seldom see their parishes; their residence is in London, at Paris, 
Naples, or Florence. If they visit their benefices, it is not in the capacity of 
pastor, but of surveyor or tax-gatherer, who comes to spy out improvements, to 
watch the increase of stock and extension of tillage, and see how many hundreds 
more he can squeeze out of the industry and capital of the impoverished farmer. 
The poor parishioner, who contributes his ill-spared tithe to the vicious indul- 
gence of these spiritual locusts, is neither directed by their example, instructed 
by their precepts, nor benefited by their expenditure.—Black-Book, p. “. ‘ 





* Errata; Page 621, line 26, for ‘ within,’ read without. Page 625, line 20, for ‘ 4,100,’ read 
1,400; line 35, for ‘ instruments,’ read emoluments; line 41, for ‘ £50,’ read five shillings. 
Page 627, line 26, for ‘ conception,’ read exception. Page 628, line 36, for ‘ Stratford,’ read 
Shalford, Page 629, tine 40, for ‘in Wales,’ read in England and Wales. 
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NOTICES OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Continued from page 567. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tuis diocese consists at present of the Bishop, the assistant Bishop, 
fifty-three Presbyters, twelve Deacons, and seventy-one Congrega- 
tions ; being an accession, since the last General Convention, of eight 
Clergymen, and seventeen Congregations. The number of persons 
confirmed has been 1017. The number of baptisms reported since 
the last General Convention is 2211, of whom 294 were adults. The 
number of Communicants is 2563. The state of religion, on the 
whole, appears encouraging. Sunday-school instruction flourishes in 
many parishes, and is carefully maintained in nearly all. Infant- 
schools have been established with much success in some instances, 
and promise a high degree of usefulness. Occasional examples have 
occurred, in a few of the congregations, of a peculiar degree of reli- 
gious sensibility, followed by numerous and solemn professions. In 
other places, large additions have been made to the congregations, and 
to the number of communicants, accompanied by a gradual increase 
of general seriousness and devotional regularity. And a much more 
earnest attention is manifested on the subjects of theological and 
christian education, and the great cause of missionary exertion. 
And although the diocese has not escaped its share of the agitation 
usually incident to the management of elections, whether in Church 
or State; although there have been occasion to lament, in some parti- 
culars, the evils of a temporary alienation amongst brethren, and in 
many others, the spirit of worldliness, indifference, and neglect; 
although they have great reason to long for an increase, not only in 
the number of ministers, but in the zeal of their labours, and in the 
consistent diligence of their flocks; yet is there cause of deep and 
fervent gratitude to the gracious Head of the Church, for the bless- 
ings which he has vouchsafed to us, and ground to hope, that the 
diocese of Pennsylvania will experience an increasing measure of 
prosperity for the years to come. 


DELAWARE. 


In the diocese of Delaware there are five Clergymen resident, four 
of whom have parishes; the other, from age and infirmities, only 
occasionally exercising his ministry. Attached to several of the 
churches are flourishing Sunday-schools, in which deep interest is 
felt, and from which there has been a happy result.. There has, in 
some of the parishes, been laid the foundation of libraries attached 
to the churches, and thus an example set worthy of general imitation. 
It is to be regretted, that the Diocesan Missionary Society has been 
totally inefficient, from the inability to obtain missionaries. The 
Church in Delaware, availing itself of the provision in the twentieth 
Canon of 1808, invited the Right Rev. Bishop White to visit and per- 
form episcopal offices in this diocese; and a similar invitation has 
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been given to the Right Rev. Dr. Onderdonk, as assistant Bishop, 
whose services have produced and revived feelings promotive of the 
best interests of the Church. The number of communicants, so far 
as they can be ascertained, is 217. We hope that the time to favour 
this part of Zion is not far distant; and this hope rests upon the 
great Head of the Church; for we think no truth more evident than 
that stated in Holy Writ: ‘“‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos water, but 
God giveth the increase.” Under the influence of that divine energy 
from above, we hope that this part of the Church will be renovated, 
and its moral and spiritual condition assume its primitive purity and 
eminence. 


MARYLAND. 


It appears from the journals of the several conventions which have 
been held in this diocese, since the last meeting of the General Con- 
vention, that four persons have been ordained Deacons, and thirteen 
admitted to the holy order of Priests. There are now in the diocese 
fifty-one Clergymen, and four candidates for orders; and three 
churches have been consecrated to the service of Almighty God. 
According to the parochial reports, 3302 persons have been baptized, 
575 confirmed, and there are now 2325 communicants in the Church. 
The Diocesan Missionary Society, formed some years since, appears 
to have been useful in some of the parishes which had been deprived 
of the ordinances of the Gospel, and it is a matter of deep regret 
that it has not received that pecuniary aid which the situation of many 
parts of the diocese so imperiously demands. Sunday-schools have 
been formed in most of the parishes, and have been eminently useful, 
and some of them have become auxiliary to the General Sunday- 
school Union of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The diocese of 
Maryland has been called to mourn the death of its much beloved 
Bishop Kemp. The journals record the deep affliction which was 
produced by this event, and the various communications of the diffe- 
rent ecclesiastical bodies, expressing their condolence with the Church 
in the diocese in the heavy loss which it has sustained, and the senti- 
ments of love and veneration which the diocese at large cherished for 
him. Episcopal duties have been performed in several portions of 
the diocese, by the Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, assistant Bishop 
of the diocese of Pennsylvania, and by the Right Rev. Bishops of 
Ohio and Virginia; and their services have produced the happiest 
effects, and tended, in a high degree, to sustain the cause and extend 
the influence of the Church in Maryland. 


VIRGINIA.s 


The prospects of the Church in the diocese of Virginia continue 
encouraging, and indeed are greatly more so than at the time of the 
last report. The number of clergy has considerably increased ; the 
principles of the Church are better understood, and more than ever 
loved ; and the influence of pure and undefiled religion more exten- 
sively felt. Arrangements have been made for the permanent esta- 
blishment of the theological seminary of the diocese ; and a system 
adopted for its future management, calculated, it is confidently 
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believed, very greatly to extend the influence, and multiply the 
benefits of that institution. A Diocesan Missionary Society has been 
recently established, from whose operations much is expected ; and by 
means of which numerous waste places, we trust, will soon be, in some 
hopeful measure, supplied with the ministrations of the Gospel; and 
the doctrines and institutiors of the Church made known in the 
hitherto neglected and destitute but important western section of the 
State beyond the mountains. Besides the repair of several of the 
old churches, almost in ruins, and the re-occupation of some hitherto 
almost or entirely deserted, it is pleasing to report the building and 
consecration of several entirely new. The number of clergy is now 
forty-four; and there is the prospect of an early addition to their 
number from among the candidates for orders now prosecuting their 
studies at the seminary. 


(To be continued. ) 








LAW REPORT. 


PRPLPEPICIOD? 


On the Right of the King of Great Britain and Ireland to grant 
exclusive Patents to print the Translation of the Bible, and all other 
works circulated under the authority of the Established Churches of 
England, and Ireland, and Scotland. 


“For two hundred years and more, the kings have, in England, 
granted patents to their printers, as extensive as the patent we are 
now considering, and perhaps more extensive; but extensive enough 
to raise the question under discussion. In England, the power of 
the King to grant patents of this description, or to appoint to such an 
office, has never been seriously questioned. Those patents have from 
time to time come under the review of our courts, and the judges have 
been called to decide upon them. One case occurred before Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, so far back as the year 1720,* and others at different periods, 
both in the courts of equity, and also before this House during the 
last century. And I would state it as a point not admitting now of 
doubt or controversy, that as far as relates to the office of King’s 
printer in England, the crown has the prerogative to grant a patent 
as extensive as that under consideration. 

But, although the power of the King and his prerogative in England 
has never been questioned, it has been rested by judges on different 
principles. Some judges have been of opinion that it is to be founded 
on the circumstance of the translation of the Bible having been actually 





* Baskett v. Parsons. At the Rolls, 1718. In D. P. 1719. Cited in Univ. of 
Oxford and Cambridge v. Richardson, 6 Ves. 699. 
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paid for by King James, and its having become the property of the 
crown, and therefore it has been referred to a species of copyright. 
Other judges have referred it to the circumstance of the King of 
England being the supreme head of the Church of England, and that 
he is vested with the prerogative with reference to that character. 
Other judges have been of opinion, and I confess, for my own 
part, I am disposed to accede to that opinion, that it is to be re, 
ferred to another consideration, namely, to the character of the 
duty imposed upon the chief executive officer of the government to 
superintend the publication of the acts of the legislature, and acts of 
state of that description, and also of those works, upon which the 
established doctrines of our religion are founded,—that it is a duty 
imposed upon the first executive magistrate, carrying with it a cor- 
responding prerogative. ‘That was the opinion of Lord Camden, as 
expressed in the case of Donaldson v. Becket,* in most direct and 
eloquent terms, in this House; that was the opinion also expressed 
by Chief Baron Skinner, in the case of Eyre and Strachan v. Carnan ;+ 
and I think it may be collected or inferred to be the opinion of a 
learned and noble Earl, now a member of your Lordships’ House 
(Lord Eldon), from what fell from that noble and learned Lord in the 
case of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge v. Richardson.+ 
’ * # * * . * . 


With respect to the Bible which was translated in the reign of 
James the First, and which indisputably was translated under his 
sanction, and by virtue of his authority, it does not appear that he 
contributed any thing towards the expense. It does not appear that 
that translation of the Bible was introduced into the Church by the 
authority of any act of Parliament, by the authority of any act of 
Convocation, or by proclamation ; but undoubtedly it was introduced 
under the sanction and authority of the head of the Church, under 
the sanction of the king at that period, in what precise way does not 
appear by evidence. It is probable that after it was completed, and 
the heads of the Church were satisfied with it, it was, by the authority 
of the Bishops in their respective dioceses, introduced into general use 
throughout the kingdom, possibly without any further act for that 
purpose. But is there any essential difference between the situation 
of England and Scotland in this respect? I apprehend, clearly, none; 
because the same translation, if not by the actual authority, at least 
by the sanction of the General Assembly of Scotland, has been intro- 
duced into their Church, and used there for a period, I believe, of 150 
years ; and I understand that the use of it in Scotland is as general, and 
indeed as exclusive and universal, as in England. ‘This translation, 
therefore, has been sanctioned in that country by the Church of that 
country, and by the proper ecclesiastical authorities; and I apprehend 
that it stands in the same situation, and is guarded by the same 
privileges, and is in point of law, unless the General Assembly should 
order otherwise, as compellable to be used in the Churches of 
Scotland, as it is in the Churches of England. I do not apprehend, 





* 4 Burr. 2,408, ¢ Court of Exchequer, 1781, t 6 Ves. 704, 5, 
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therefore, that there is any difficulty in this respect, or that any 
argument whatever can be founded on the idea, that by some au- 
thority in this country that particular translation has been introduced 
into universal use in our Church, and that no corresponding authority 
exists in Scotland. I have no doubt there is some authority, at least 
some implied authority, for the introduction of it in England; and I 
apprehend there is the same implied authority, the same sanction for 
it by ecclesiastical authorities in Scotland. 

It appears to me, that as far as relates to the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, the case with respect to Scotland is precisely the same as 
with respect to England. But in this patent there are other works 
noticed. .There is the Confession of Faith. I find that the Confession 
of Faith was ratified by the General Assembly in the year 1649; it is 
therefore a book adopted by the proper ecclesiastical authority in the 
country. The larger and shorter Catechisms were also ratified by the 
General Assembly about the same period: and with respect to the 
metrical version of the Psalms, which is also contained in that patent, 
that was, as I am informed, prepared by the authority of the General 
Assembly, and it is used in the Churches by the authority of that 
General Assembly. It appears to me, therefore, that these works 
come within the same principle as the Holy Scriptures, and within the 
same principle as the Book of Common Prayer in this country. 

A question has been raised with respect to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which is also contained in this patent; and it is said that 
at all events the King could not, in Scotland, confer the exclusive 
right of printing this work on his printer in Scotland. The court 
below entertained some doubt upon this point ; and in this particular 
stage of the cause they have excepted the Common Prayer from 
the operation of their interdict, without, however, pronouncing any 
decision upon it. At one period episcopacy existed in Scotland: 
during that time there is no doubt the King’s authority applied to the 
Book of Common Prayer, as well as to the other works to which I 
have referred. It is true, that by the act of parliament passed in 
the year 1690, an alteration was made in this respect. By the effect 
of that act of parliament, in 1690 the Presbyterian form of worship 
became the established form of Scotland, and the Church of that 
persuasion became the established Church of Scotland; but those 
persons who were members of the Church of England, who were 
in her communion, were still entitled to the protection of the crown; 
there was nothing in that act of parliament to deprive them of that 
protection ; and if the King possessed the prerogative previous to the 
passing of the act in 1690, by which he had the exclusive right, by 
himself or his officers in Scotland, to publish the Book of Common 
Prayer, there is nothing in the act of 1690 to deprive him of that 
prerogative which he had previously enjoyed. 

It does not appear to me, therefore, in this view of the case, that 
there is any essential difference between that part of the patent which 
relates to the Book of Common Prayer, and that which relates to the 
other works, I think, therefore, that with respect to this question, 
which was not originally mooted in the court below; namely, the 
general question of the validity of the patent, which was only after- 
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wards argued in the second case, that your Lordships will have no 
difficulty in coming to the opinion, that in Scotland, as in England, 
the king possesses this prerogative, and that he has a right to confer 
it upon his printer."—Eztracts from a Judgment by Lord Chancellor 
Lyndhurst, delivered in the House of Lords, in the case of Manners 
v. Blair: in July, 1828. 3 Bligh’s Reports, N. S. 861. 


—_— @——— 


PSALM VIII. 
The son of man—that thou shouldst 
deign 
To visit him in woe? 


O Lorp our Governor! how great, 
How glorious is thy name! 
Thou who above the heavens hast set 


The splendour of thy fame ! . 
Form’d scarce beneath the angelic race, 


With might and glory crown’d, 
Beneath his footsteps man survey 
Thy subject creatures round: 


The feeble infant’s lisping tongue 
Thou didst with strength inspire, 
To still the oppressor’s hostile wrong, 

And quench the avenger’s ire. The flocks, the herds, the plain that 
stalk ; 
The fowl that monnt the breeze; 
The fish, and all the shapes that walk 


The pathways of the seas. 


When I thy wondrous heavens behold, 
By hand Almighty made, 
The moon—the countless orbs of gold 


That glimmer thro’ the shade: Sing, earth, with gratitude elate! 


Shout, Heaven, with one acclaim: 
O Lord our Governor! how great, 
How glorious is thy name! 


O what is man, that he should gain 
Such grace and power below? 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 


Stele 


SOCIETIES for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, and for the 
PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS. 


Exeter Diocesan Committee. 


Tue Anniversary of these Societies 
took place in September last, at the 
Cathedral, when a most appropriate 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
Barker, of Riverton, from the 4th 
chapter and 10th verse of the First 
Epistle of Peter—*“ As every man hath 
received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” The 
preacher made an application of a 

rtion of the history of the Apostle 

eter, to the duties of mankind towards 
each other, in their various situations ; 
and enforced those duties, the fulfil- 
ment of which is the object of these 
Societies. The collection at the doors 


amounted to 75/. 4s. The usual annual 
meeting afterwards took place at the 
Guildhall ; the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter in the chair. The 
annual Reports of the Diocesan Asso- 
ciation of the Societies were then laid 
before the Chairman by the Secretary, 
the Rev. John Collyns, and were read 
by his Lordship. During the last year 
the Exeter Depositary alone has issued, 
Bibles...sceseecescevee 1414 
TOMMBONIS 00.00 scence? 2,955 
RG 
Common Prayer-books... 4,044 
Bound books 


cards and papers gratuitously de- 
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livered ; being an issue of 4,251 more 
than in the preceding year—and this 
in the most important particulars ; 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books. 
Many of these books have been sup- 
plied, either gratuitously or at reduced 
prices, to parochial charities, or placed 
at the disposal of the Clergy, or for 
National and Sunday Schools; and 
some have been issued to the Female 
Penitentiary in this city, and to the 
county prisons. 

Nor have the District Committees 
in other parts of this extensive Diocese, 
been less actively and zealously en- 
gaged in furthering the objects of the 

ociety. At Holdsworthy, Truro, Tot- 
nes, and Tavistock, an increase in their 
several distributions also occurs; and 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, the Litur- 
gy, and other publications, have been, 
through similar institutions in every 
part of the diocese, liberally supplied 


American Protestant Episcopal Church. 


for the use of schools, and for the spi- 
ritual comfort and edification of the 

or. 

The report of the Treasurer notices 
a donation of 502, which the Com- 
mittee voted in aid of the general 
funds of the Parent Society. Twenty- 
five pounds have also been given 
to the “ Special Committee of the 
Parent Society for counteracting the 
effects of infidel and blasphemous pub- 
lications.” Among the receipts, the 
Committee most gratefully record a 
legacy of 100% from the Reverend Sa- 
muel Archer, Rector of Lewannick. 

His Lordship then read the Report of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; after which Mr. Alderman 
Blackall read the Treasurer’s Report, 
which he concluded by stating, that 
the funds of the Society were in a much 
more prosperous state than they were 
last year. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


Abstract of the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, read at the Annual 
Meeting, June 28, 1831. 


Tue prosperity of the Societies in 
connexion with the Protestant Episco- 
al Church of the United States is 
ighly gratifying. From the above 
Report, we find that the number of 
students at the Theological Seminary 
was, in June last, twenty-eight; that 
the library consisted of 3550 volumes, 
viz.—757 folios, 631 quartos, and 2162 
octavos and under, and was receiving 
frequent donations; and that a consi- 
derable balance remained in the hands 
of the Treasurer. 

“ The Professor of the Nature, Mi- 
nistry, and Polity of the Church meets 
the second class during the second ses- 
sion; and the first class during both 
sessions of the seminary year.” 

Potter on Church Government; 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; Bar- 
row on the Pope’s Supremacy; and 


Wheatly on the Common Prayer ; are 
the chief works in use. But observa- 
tions on the Articles and other standards 
of the Church, and the provisions of 
her constitution, canons, and rubrics, 
are continually introduced by the Pro- 
fessor as occasion offers. 

The Professor of Biblical Learning 
and Interpretation of Scripture has had 
three classes under his charge; the 
first of which have had their attention 
directed to the most prominent portions 
of the Old Testament prophecy relating 
to the Messiah. On this subject they 
have read, in Hebrew, the prophecies 
on this subject occurring in the Penta- 
teuch—the promise to David, (2. Sam. 
chap. vii.,) and the parallel places in 
Chronicles, most of the Psalms which 
refer to Christ, and the chief predic- 
tions concerning our Saviour in Isaiah. 

The second class have confined their 
studies to the Epistles, in Greek. The 
third have been exercised in Old Tes- 
tament history, from Genesis to the se- 
cond book of Kings inclusive, and have 
read the Gospels and Acts together, 
with part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
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in Greek; the Professor lecturing on 
the principal points relating to the har- 
mony of the Gospels as they occurred. 

The course of study pursued by the 
Professor of Systematic Divinity is as 
follows :—The first class, which attends 
thrice a week during the entire academic 
year, read Burnet and Tomline’s Ex- 
— of the XX XIX Articles—the 

omilies—Jerram on Infant Baptism 
—the Dissertations annexed to Bishop 
White’sLectures on the Catechism, and 
his Comparative Views of the Arminian 
and Calvinistic Controversy. On the 
subjects of Ecclesiastical History and 
the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
Mosheim and Paley are the text- 
books; other works, however, are in- 
troduced, viz.—Leslie’s Short Method 
with the Deists—Campbell on Mi- 
raclee—Hind on Prophecy—and Ver- 
planck’s Essays ; and Butler’s Analogy 
‘is to be added to the list. 

The works in use by the second class 
are—Pearson on the Creed—Scott’s 
Christian Life — Horsley’s Tracts on 
Unitarianism—ditto Sermon on the 
Descent into Hell—Hobart’s Tracts 
on the same—West on the Resurrec- 
tion, with Bishop Horsley’s and 
Archbishop Secker’s Sermons on the 
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Evidence of it—Magee on Atonement 
and Sacrifice-—Waterland on Justifica- 
tion and Regeneration, and Tomline 
and Burnett on the XX XIX Articles. 
This class attends the Professor one 
day in each week during the first, and 
two during the second Session of the 
ear. 

The Professor of Oriental and Gre- 
cian Literature has a Hebrew class, 
who have read and translated, since 
October last, the first, second, forty- 
second, forty-third, forty-fourth, and 
forty-fifth chapters of Genesis—the first 
seventeen verses of the twentieth. of 
Exodus—the first, second, and twenty- 
second Psalms—the first, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifty-second, and fifty-third 
of Isaiah—and the first four chapters of 
Job. 

We are sure this abstract will be 
read with deep attention, not only on 
account of the course of study pursued, 
and the Theological Lists selected by 
the Professors, most of which are well 
known to the English Divine, but be- 
cause it shews the healthful and thriving 
state of a branch of our own venerable 
Church, which was thought to have 
been transplanted to an ungenial soil. 
May it increase and multiply ! 


—~.-——- 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On Saturday, October 8, the cere- 
mony of opening this Institution took 
place. The inauguration began with 
the celebration of divine worship; at the 
commencement and close of which, the 
vocal aid of some of the gentlemen of 
the Chapel Royal, led by Mr. Hawes, 
was given with effect. The service 
was followed by an impressive dis- 
course upon 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 2, from the 
Bishop of London, who insisted with 
earnestness on the great importance 
to society at large, as well as the in- 
dividual pupil himself, of imbuing the 
mind of youth with a sense of moral 
responsibility, as well as of storing it 
with worldly wisdom. To this dis- 
course succeeded an address from the 
Principal of the College, in which the 
same topics were discussed somewhat 


more at length. The company having 
afterwards dispersed themselves over 
the interior of the building, examined 
its various atrangements and the col- 
lections forming under its roof; the 
latter of which have derived no incon- 
siderable portion of their value from 
the liberal donations of Sir Henry 
Halford, Lord Henley, Captain Ronald, 
Dr. F. Hawkins, Mr. Sharon Turner, 
and others of its patrons. 

Our readers are well aware that it 
is the primary object of King’s College 
to afford “ such an enlarged and liberal 
education as may be commensurate 
with the growing desire of knowledge 
now pervading almost every class of 
society in the increased and increasing 
population of this great city ;”—while 
it is a fundamental principle of its 
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establishment, “that every system of 
general education for the youth of a 
Christian community ought to com- 
rise instruction in the Christian re- 
igion, as an indispensable part ;_ with- 
out which the acquisition of other 
branches of knowledge will be con- 
ducive neither to the happiness of 
individuals, nor to the walle of the 
State.” 

In the senior department, which 

opened on Monday, October 17, the 

rescribed course of education will em- 
tones religious and moral instruction, 
in conformity with the principles of the 
Established Church; the Greek and 
Latin classics; mathematics; English 
literature and composition; and his- 
tory. 

Terms.—The matriculation-fee, to 
be paid by every student, upon his 
admission, will be 17. 1s. or the 
year’s course, of which thre half-yearly 
expense must be paid in advance, the 
fee to be paid by every student, if 
nominated by a proprietor, will be 217.; 
if not so nominated, 26/. 5s. 

The proprietors are entitled, in re- 
spect of each donation of 50/. and up- 
wards, or of each share, to nominate 
one student. 

The academical year will consist of 
three terms. 

The first term will extend from the 
beginning of October to the week 
before Christmas; the second, from the 
middle of January to the week before 
Easter; and the third, from the week 
after Easter to the end of June, or 
beginning of July. 

With respect to religious instruc- 
tion, the Rev. W. Otter, M. A. Prin- 
cipal of the College, will begin a 
course of instruction in religion and 
morals, at the commencement of the 
October term, and will continue it 
twice a week, on Monday and Thurs- 
day, at one o'clock, through the whole 
of the academic year. His lectures 
will embrace the evidences of natural 
and revealed religion, and the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, in 
conformity with the principles of the 
Established Church. 

On the first day, the time of the 
students will be occupied with a 
lecture; on the second, with an exa- 
mination. 


The works which will at present 
form the basis of the lecture, and be 
made the subjects of examination with 
the pupils, as those subjects come 
regularly under review in the first 
course, are Paley’s Natural Theology, 
Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, 
and the Greek Testament. The Prin- 
cipal also proposes to preach every 
Sunday morning, during term, in the 
College Chapel, where accommoda- 
tions will be provided for students of 
every description belonging to the 
College. 

In the junior department, or school, 
the course of education will partake of 
a liberal and useful character, adapted 
equally to professional and commercial 
pursuits. It will be founded on the 
systematic inculcation of the soundest 
principles of religion and morality; 
and will comprise the Greek, Latin, 
French, and English languages; writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and elementary ma- 
thematics ; history and geography, 
ancient and modern; general litera- 
ture, elocution, and composition. The 
Hebrew, German, and Italian lan- 
guages, the principles and practice of 
commerce, natural philosophy, draw- 
ing, &c. will be taught out of the 
course. 

By the system of examinations, both 
public and private, and the distribution 
of prizes, it is anticipated that an 
honourable spirit of emulation will be 
excited and cherished in the minds of 
the scholars. 

The age of admission will not be 
under nine years. 

The hours of attendance will be from 
nine till three, from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day; and from nine till four 
during the remainder of the year. 
On Saturdays, the school will close at 
one o'clock. 

The vacations will consist of six 
weeks in August and September: one 
month at Christmas; and ten days at 
Easter. 

There will be annually a public 
examination, and distribution of prizes 
awarded by the Council. 

A register will be kept by the Head 
Master, of the attendance, employ- 
ments, and general conduct of the 
pupils, from which periodical reports 
will be transmitted to their friends. 





a ee ee oe ee. 
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Every class will come under the 
examination and tuition of the Head 
Master. 

A library will be gradually formed 
for the use of the pupils. 

The terms for the course of tuition 
specified will be fifteen guineas annually 
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to a pupil nominated by a proprietor; 
and eighteen guineas to one not so 
nominated, with one guinea as an en- 
trance-fee. 

The Head and Second Masters will 
receive boarders on terms sanctioned 
by the Council. 


ne 


SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF KING’S COLLEGE, FREDERICTON. 


Numerous inquiries having been 
made concerning the actual state of 
King’s College, Fredericton, and some 
misconception appearing to exist on 
the subject in remoter places; it has 
been judged advisable to furnish the 
public with a distinct and authoritative 
statement of the provision made in the 
College for the instruction of youth, 
the regulations established for the 
maintenance of discipline, and the ex- 
pense of an academical course. 

The object of the College, as ex- 
ape declared in the charter by which 

is late Majesty endowed it with the 
privileges of an university, is “ the 
education of youth in the principles of 
the Christian religion, and their in- 
struction in the various branches of 
literature and science.” In pursuance 
of this object, the plan adopted by the 
Council has been, to receive such stu- 
dents as had acquired the elements of 
a liberal education at the grammar- 
schools of the province, or elsewhere ; 
and to afford them the means of those 
maturer attainments, which experience 
has proved to be the fittest qualifica- 
tions for the higher stations and offices 
of society. 

Nothing farther, therefore, is re- 
quired of candidates for matriculation, 
than that they be competently ac- 
quainted with the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and be capable of expressing their 
thoughts in writing in Latin as well as 
English. It is desired, indeed, that 
they should have some previous ac- 
quaintance with the first principles of 
mathematics; but until these have been 
generally taught in the grammar- 
schools, the College contents itself with 
recommending and encouraging such 
studies. No restriction is imposed 
with respect to the age, religion, or 


place of birth or education, of any 
person presenting himself for admis- 
sion. 

The instruction of the students is 
conducted by the Vice-president and 
two other Professors, who have adopted 
such arrangements as appeared calcu- 
lated to occupy the time of their pupils 
during the whole of the several terms, 
with the exception of such hours as 
would be absolutely requisite for meals 
and recreation. 

The day begins and concludes with 
divine worship. In the morning, at 
seven o'clock during the summer, and 
eight in the winter, and at ten in the 
evening throughout the year, all the 
students (not having permission to the 
contrary) are required to repair to the 
eollege chapel. The service consists 
of a selection from the liturgy of the 
Established Church, with one of the 
daily lessons from the Holy Scriptures. 
The lessons are read by the students 
in succession, and the officiating chap- 
lain is bound to take care that they 
perform this duty with becoming so- 
lemnity. 

The time actually spent by the stu- 
dents in attendance on the daily lec- 
tures, extends in general from ten in 
the morning to two in the afternoon. 
The other hours of the day, not ne- 
cessarily required for meals or exer- 
cise, they are expected to occupy in 
preparing for these lectures by private 
study, and in writing exercises on 
various subjects proposed to them. 
Where this latter Fision of their time 
is duly employed, it may be considered 
that nine or ten hours of every day are 
directly devoted to mental improve- 
ment. 

At ten in the morning the students 
repair to their respective lectures, and 
read a classical author until eleven. 
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At eleven they take up another clas- 
sical work, which engages them until 
twelve. From twelve they are va- 
riously occupied with logic, mathe- 
matics, or divinity. One o’clock is 
the regular hour for the more public 
and formal lectures of the several Pro- 
fessors, which the whole body of the 
students attend; as they do also an 
additional lecture by the Vice-president 
on the Saturday evening. 

The system is so arranged, that every 
student, from the commencement of 
his residence in College, will be en- 
gaged during every week of term in 
the successive study of four of the 
most approved classical authors; of 
logic, rhetoric, and mathematics; of 
history, mental and moral philosophy ; 
and of the evidences and general prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. There 
are also separate classes in divinity 
and Hebrew, for those who declare 
their intention to devote themselves to 
the sacred profession. 

The junior students begin with such 
classical authors as Homer, Xenophon, 
Livy, and Cicero; they afterwards ad- 
vance to Euripides and Demosthenes. 
The senior enter on the study of He- 
rodotus and Sophocles, and proceed to 
Thucydides, Aristotle, Pindar, and 
Tacitus. 

The Oxford system of Logic and the 
Cambridge course of Mathematics are 
adopted by the respective Professors ; 
and it is attempted so to teach these 
sciences that they may be found of 
practical use to the future inquiries 
and pursuits of the students. 

In History the Professor delivers a 
course of lectures, commencing with 
the Mosaic records, and presenting an 
epitome of the most important and 
instructive events in the progress of 
time, and the formation, establish- 
ment, and decline of the several nations 
of the world. 

In Metaphysics, or mental philoso- 
phy, the Professor, availing himself of 
the researches of Locke, Reid, and 
Stewart, conducts his pupils in the 
interesting inquiry into the various 
powers and operations of the human 
mind. 

In Moral Philosophy, the great ob- 
ject of the Professor is to establish 
sound and solid principles of action. 
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For this purpose he investigates the 
groundwork of morals, as it is laid in 
the nature of things and the attributes 
of the Deity; and proceeds to shew, by 
the example afforded in the writings 
of the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, how far the light of reason is 
capable of conducting men. Thence 
he infers the necessity of a divine 
revelation, and illustrates the superior 
excellence and inestimable value of 
Christian precepts, institutions and 
laws. 

The Professor of Divinity lays the 
foundation of Christian knowledge in 
a diligent examination of the Greek 
Testament; and gradually leads the 
students to an acquaintance with the 
principles which establish its authen- 
ticity and truth, and enable men duly 
to understand and apply its divine in- 
structions. Those of his pupils who 
compose the special divinity-class are 
more peculiarly instructed in such 
points of doctrine and ecclesiastical 
history as relate to the constitution 
and government of the church; and 
in such studies as are likely, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, to conduce 
to a profitable discharge of the func- 
tions of the Christian ministry. 

Various questions and subjects for 
more private exercises in writing are 
proposed by the several Professors as 
they may find occasion in connexion 
with their respective lectures; and on 
every Saturday the Vice-president af- 
fixes in the hall a subject for a general 
theme or essay, which at the end of 
the following week every student is 
required to present. 

Such is the provision actually made 
for the instruction of students. But 
the Council hope to find themselves 
enabled at no very distant period to 
establish distinct professorships of na- 
tural philosophy, law, and anatomy 
and medicine, - which the circle of 
collegiate education would be rendered 
almost complete. 

The necessary discipline is esta- 
blished by the statutes of the univer- 
sity, and regulations founded on them. 
Every Professor is authorized to en- 
force attendance on his lectures, and 
good behaviour at them, by imposition 
and fine to a certain extent. e im- 
mediate superintendence of the College 
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is committed to the Vice-president, 
who in graver cases convenes the other 
professors for consultation, or gives 
information -to the Council. To the 
Council alone is reserved the power of 
expulsion and other severe inflictions, 
which it may be hoped will never be 
requisite in practice. 

The students are required to be con- 
stant in their attendance at church, 
chapel, and lectures, unless they shall 
have obtained special permission to 
the contrary. In the case of public 
worship, this permission will be granted 
as a matter of course to such students 
as may not belong to the Established 
Church. In every other case, indis- 
position or some other urgent plea can 
alone be admitted. 

All the meals are provided for the 
students in the public refectory, and 
one of the higher officers of the College 
is required to be always present and 
preside at the common table. 

The doors of the College are regu- 
larly locked at ten o’clock at night; 
and it is ordained by the statutes that 
no student shall remain out of College, 
nor any visitor in a student’s apart- 
ment, after that hour, without special 
permission. 

The attendance at chapel in the 
evening is a valuable waa to the 
foregoing rule; but it is farther pro- 
vided that the principal officers of the 
College shall have authority to enter a 
student’s apartment at all hours. 

Every exertion is required to be 
made by all the officers to maintain 
good morals; and it is especially pro- 
vided, that no undergraduate shall re- 
sort to any inn, tavern, or place of 
public amusement, without special 
permission. 

The academical year begins on the 
first Thursday in September ; and con- 
tinues, with a vacation of three weeks 
at Christmas, and a few days at Easter 
and Whitsuntide, to the beginning of 
July. Four of these years are requi- 
site for the first degree, of Bachelor of 
Arts; but the actual residence will 
seldom much exceed three years. For 
higher degrees residence is not abso- 
lutely necessary, except during two 
terms in the ease of candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts. No reli- 
gious test is imposed on admission to 
any degree, except in divinity. 

VOL. XIII. NO, Xe 
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The annual charge for tuition, in- 
cluding public and private lectures, is 
8/. currency. ‘The weekly charge, for 
lodging, board and attendance, is 
12s. 6d.; which is required for the 
period of actual residence only. The 
fees payable for the first degree do not 
amount to 5/7. No other payment of 
any amount is incurred by a student, 
except what he may find necessary for 
clothing, books, furniture, and fuel for 
his private apartment. With these 
exceptions, the entire expense of a 
collegiate course for the whole four 
years, including the first degree, need 
not amount to much more than 110/. 

The other charges, which apply to 
graduates only, are proportionately 
low. The fees payable on admission 
to the degree of Master of Arts, or 
Bachelor in Civil Law, are under 71.; 
and those on admission to a Doctor's 
degree in any faculty very little exceed 
10/. A Master of Arts or superior 
Graduate preserves his title to a vote 
in convocation by an annual payment 
of 17. 10s. towards the support of the 
university. 

From .this statement it will be per- 
ceived that it has been the wish and 
design of the College Council to render 
the invaluable benefits of a liberal 
education accessible to as many as 
possible of the youth of a newly-settled 
country. With this view they have 
also established a scholarship of 25/. 
a-year, by way of specimen, which 
they propose as an object of compe- 
tition to candidates, without restriction, 
who shall offer themselves for exa- 
mination in mathematical as well as 
classical subjects ; intending, as soon 
as the funds of the College will admit, 
to found other scholarships of a like 
description. By, means of these, and 
six divinity-scholarships promised by 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, provision would be made for 
students who might be unable to afford 
the very moderate expense above de- 
tailed; and the Council indulge an 
ardent hope that the College will 
eventually be found productive of a 
due supply of men qualified to fill the 
several departments which may re- 
quire an enlarged and elevated mea- 
sure of knowledge, with equal honour 
and advantage to themselves and the 
community to which they belong. 

4X 
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Necessary Expense of a Collegiate 
Course. £ s, d. Four annual payments of 

Fee on matriculation .... 0 5 0 7s. 6d. towards the li- 
Four annual payments of brary and plate . 

8/. for tuition ........ 32 0 © Fees on the degree of Ba- 
Payments for board, lodg- chelor of Arts ........ 

ing and attendance, at Aggregate expense, accord- 

12s. 6d. a-week, accord- ing to the actual resi- 

ing to the actual resi- dence, between 113/. 10s. 

dence, between 75/. and 90 12 6 D6 OE cvccsecesecetoe 2 
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PPPPIIPLOP 


Domestic.—Abstract of the net pro- the 10th of October, 1830, and 1831, 
duce of the Revenue of Great Britain shewing the increase or decrease on 
in the years and quarters ending on each head thereof :— 





Years ended Oct. 10. 


1830. 1831. Increase. Decrease. 





£ z £ 

Customs «ee. 16,425,742 15,577,687 848,045 
Excise . ees] 16,933,577 | 14,896,521 2,037,056 
Stamps ....| 6,578,181 6,484,580 93,601 
Post Office..| 1,349,006 1,393,011 ps 

Taxesescees| 4,968,450 4,945,110 23,340 
Miscellaneous 553,633 439,479 114,164 








46,808,589 | 43,736,388 3,116,206 











Deduct Increase. .scccesscecee 44,005 





Decrease on the Year sesccsssccee 3,072,201 





Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
1830. 1831. Increase. Decrease. 





z £ £ 
Customs .e+.| 5,069,349 4,339,741 729,608 
Excise . oe. 5,118,635 4,370,597 748,038 
Stamps ....| 1,701,378 1,681,745 19,633 
Post Office .. 370,006 366,000 4,006 
Taxes eccces 531,175 540,576 a 
Miscellaneous 197,004 98,080 98,924 
12,987,547 11,396,739 1,600,209 


Deduct IncreasCcccccccccccese 9,401 


























Decrease on the Quarter ...-sseecee 1,590,808 
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The following is the statement of  solidated Fund, in the quarters ending 
the Income and Charge of the Con- on the 10th October, 1830 and 1831: 





Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
INCOME. 1830. 1831. 





Customs eeccee ePeeeeeresesesegereeeseeese 3,217,711 2,622,691 
Excise .cccccceccccccccccvccesccccacccccecepece 5,086,135 4,370,597 
Stamps eccccescccccccsceccecese eeeeecseses 1,701,378 1,681,745 
Post Office COCCHSH OH HEe SHEESH SHOES EEEEH ES EES 317,000 366,000 
TAXES coccccce cececcccccce cocccecceegeaaeseese 531,174 540,576 
Miscellaneous COMER SOHO HE OHO EEE OHE eH tH eeeeee 104,501 39,580 





10,957,899 | 9,621,189 
Tontine Money COCSH ESAS EHEEEEEE EERE EHO OEEES —_ —_ 
To Cash brought from Civil List .... 0+... eeeseecees 26,616 61,208 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Waysand Means 
to replace the like sum issued out of the growing produce 
of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, for Public Services 191,171 247,102 





11,175,686 | 9,929,499 





Quarters ended Oct. 10. 
CHARGE. 1830. 1831. 





Exchequer Annuities CeO eeeeesesesseseraresartsses 21,255 21,255 
South Sea Company eecersesece eeeersevececes 73,776 73,532 
Bank on their Capital ......cccercsccccncecccccces 179,125 179,125 
Dividends. ...++++ Ceoe Pee ersesseseresersese 4,672,364 4,660,587 
National Debt ..,ccccrcccccccccccccccseccccccces 336,983 276,318 
Civil List .cccccccccccce cccccccs cccerscccecccces — 127,500 
Pensions sceccess cece seco ee eeeeresece 79,896 97,080 
Other Charges..ceccccccsccccccccssescceresscese 118,351 94,603 





5,481,750 | 5,530,000 
Surplus eeeeesse cece 5,693,936 4,399,499 





11,175,686 | 9,929,499 





Exchequer Bills issued for the Consolidated Fund, at 5th 
July, 1831, and paid off out of the growing produce 
of the said Fund in the Quarter ended 5th of October, 
1831, after deducting 650,000/., cancelled by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, per Act 11 Geo. IV., cap. 26 cseccccccccsces _ 4,734,591 

Surplus, 10th October, 1831 SCeeeesoeseseeerseeeeess 4,399,499 — 


Issued out of the Consolidated Fund, on account of the 
supplies granted for the service of the year 1831 .... | 4,176,301 





223,198 





Total at 10th October, 1831, to be provided for by an issue 
of Exchequer Bills charged on the growing produce of 
the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarter ending 5th of 
January, 1833... eee e OOP eeeeereeesse SOeesesere 4,511,393 
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The farther consideration of the 
Reform Bill was, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, deferred to that day six months; 
there being 

For the motion 
Against it 


Majority ale 


On the 20th ult. his Majesty went 
to the House of Peers and prorogued 
the Parliament until the 22d of No- 
vember. In the speech from the 
throne, on this occasion, his Majesty 
notices the great duration and labour 
of the Session, declaring his satisfac- 
tion in confirming, by his royal assent, 
the amendment of the game laws, the 
reduction of taxes, and the improve- 
ments in the bankruptcy laws; states 
that he continues to receive the most 
gratifying proofs of the friendly dis- 
positions of foreign powers; that 
the conferences of the ministers of 
the five powers in London, for ar- 
ranging the separation of Holland from 
Belgium, are brought to a conclusion, 
on such conditions as, he hopes, will 
be accepted by each party, and prove 
favourable to the peace of Europe; 
assures the Commons of his constant 
desire to administer the supplies with 
economy, and regrets that the state of 
public relations is such as to render 
some increase of expense necessary, 
but which, he hopes, will be of short 
duration; requests the members of 
both Houses to exert themselves during 
the recess to re-establish peace and 
tranquillity through the country; and 
announces that the business of the 
ensuing Session will open with a mea- 
sure of reform of the Commons House 
of Parliament. 


Tue Cnorera Morsus.—Our go- 
vernment has imposed quarantine re- 
gulations upon all vessels arriving from 
any place between the Scaw and Rot- 
terdam, inclusive of the latter. 

France.—The important measure 
for the abolition of an hereditary peer- 
age in this country has passed the 
Chamber of Deputies; the numbers 
being 

For the abolition 
Against it . 


Majority. . . 238 


Potanp.—The struggle for inde- 
pendence has closed. The remains of 
the Polish army at Modlin have sur- 
rendered to the Russian commander- 
in-chief; so have most of the detach- 
ments. One of the latter, which took 
refuge in the Prussian territory, was 
disarmed there and delivered over 
to the Muscovite force which was in 
pursuit. Another took refuge in the 
so-called independent territory of Cra- 
cow, but the district itself has been 
occupied by a Russian force, and the 
Polish detachment made prisoners of 
war. 

West Inpizs.—This portion of the 
globe has been visited by an hurricane 
of extreme fury, and the effects of it 
have been awfully desolating. Many 
of the islands have suffered from it 
severely, but none so dreadfully as 
Barbados. In this island it is stated 
that not a single building remained 
unroofed ; all the crops are destroyed, 
and the inhabitants reduced to a state 
of starvation. The loss of lives from the 
destruction of the buildings is very 
great, and estimated at more than four 
thousand. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 


Appointment. 


Arney, Edward Francis .. Domestic Chapl. to the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Falkland. 
Bland, George ......++++ Domestic Chapl. to the Bishop of Chichester. 


Jones, J. secee 
Jones, John sseecseee 


- Domestic Chapl. to Lord Dinorben. 
«++ Examining Chapl. to the Bishop of Bangor. 


Powell, W. P. ..-eeeee, . Head Mast. of the Royal Free Grammar School, Evesham, 
Worcestershire. 

Stanley, Edward .....+.. Domestic Chapl. to Lord Dovor. 

Trevor, J. W. «eeeees++e Examining Chapl. to the Bishop of Bangor. 
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PREFERMENTS. 


The King has been pleased to grant to the Rev. Thomas Gaisford, Doctor in Divinity, 
the place and dignity of Dean of the Cathedral Church of Christ, in the University of 
Oxford, void by the resignation of Dr. Santuel Smith, late Dean thereof. 


Name. Preferment. 
Alderson, Samuel H. Buckden, V. 


Halesworth, R. 
Badeley, Joseph .. Sith Chediston, V. 


Cappel Coll. P.C. 
Brigstocke, Aug. «- 4.4 Me rthyr, R. 


‘ Whatfield, R. 
Calvert, Frederick . j o Chelsworth, R. 
Cautley, Wm. G. .- Earsham, R. 
Cobbold, J. Spencer. Woolpit, R. 


Cory, E..eeeeeeeee Minor Can. in Cath, Church of Peterboro’ 


Davies, Lewis ....- Pontfaen, R. 
Day, J. Tomlinson.. Riseley, V. 
Ashley, R. 


Edmonds, Thomas . with Silverley, V. 


Ford, Frederick.... Church Lawton, R. 
Wike, St. Mary, R. 
Gee, Walter...... <¢o hold by disp. West 


Buckland, R. 
Great Aycliffe, V. 


George, P. seceee toDurham, St. Mary, P.C. 


Gregory, Tighe «+s. Kilmore, R. & V. 
Archd. of Taunton 


and Preb. in Cath. Church of Wells 

and London, St. Mary- 
le-Bow, St. Pancras, 
& Allhallows, R. 


Hamilton, Anthony 


and Loughton, R. 


to Can. Res. in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield 


Halstead, Thomas.. Little Bradley, R. 


Hughes, John Wm. . Oxford, St. Clement’s, D. Oxford 


Jeston, Robt. Green. Marston Sicca, R. 


Kidd, Thos. George . Bedingham, V. 


Bloomsbury,St.George,R. Middl. 
Lonsdale, John.... to Preb. in Cath. Church of St. Paul 


Morton, David ...+.» Harleston, R. 
Clee, V. 
Oliver, George...- 
to Scopwick, V. 
Pattison, Edward .. Gedding, R. 
Hatford, R. 


Faynter, Staudt .. J oStoke mearGuildford,R. 


Pickering, George .- Arksey, V. 
Salmon, Thos. Wm. . Woodbridge, P.C. 
Sharpe, William... Pattiswick, D. 


Preb. in Cath. Church of York 


Smith. Sam. D.D. . Son Daventry, P.C. 


to Preb. in Cath. Church of Durham 
Preb. and Chance. of Diocese of Ely 
and Leverington, R. 
with Parson Drove, C. 
and Littlebury, sinec.R. Essex 


, Norfolk Norwich Rev. E. J. Howman 


to Gunthorpe, R. 
with Bale, R. 


Sparke, John vn) 


Carmar. 
to Preb. in Coll, Church of Brecon 


' Suffolk Norw. 


' Devon 


with Claythorpe, C. 


: Camb. Ely 


County. Diocese. Patron. 
Hunts Lincoln King, by promotion 


: Suffolk Norwich 


& M. Gwynne, Esq. 
King, as P. of Wales 
Bp. of St. David’s 
Jesus Coll. Camb. 
Lord Chancellor 
Norfolk Norwich SirW.W.Dalling, Bt. 
Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. S. Cobbold 
D. & C. of Peterboro’ 
Pemb. St.David’sBp. of St. David’s 
Beds. Lincoln Lord St. John 
| Marg. & March. of 
Bute 
Chester Chester C. B. Lawton, Esq. 
Cornw. Sidney Coll. Camb. 
Exeter 


Ld. De Dunstanville 


O. Brigstocke, Esq. 
Fore. St.Dav. j 


Camb. Norw. 


' Durham Durham D. & C. of Durham 


Meath Ld. Lieut. of Ireland 
‘ Bp. of Bath & Wells 


Abp.of Cant. 2 turns, 
Middl. Santen &Grocer’sCo, 1 turn; 


Abp.this&prev.turn. 
Essex Miss Whitaker 
Bp. of Lichfield 


Suffolk Norw. W.&C.Lamfrills,Esqs. 
Oxford Lord Chancellor 
Gloster Gloster T.& G. Brace, Esqs. 
John Wynn, & Char- 
Norfolk Norw. <lotte, Gooch, on nom. 
of Bp. of Norwich 
London Lord Chancellor 
Abp.ofCant.by option 
Northam. Peterboro’ R. Andrews, Esq. 


Lincoln thessti Bp. of Lincoln 
Lord Chancellor 
Suffolk Norwich Corp. of Ipswich 
Berks _Salisb. Fran. P E 
Surrey Winch. ‘an. Paynter, Esq. 
W. York York SirW. B. Cooke, Bt. 
Suffolk Norwich Rev. T. W. Salmon 
Essex London Bp. of London 
Abp. of York 
Northam. Peterboro’Christ Ch. Oxford 
Bp. of Durham 


Bp. of Ely 
London 
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Name. Preferment. 


Streeton, Hen. Thos. Richmond, New Church Surrey 


Tollemache,Hon.H.F. Harrington, R. 


‘ Stoke-on-Trent, R. 
Tomlinson, J. W. . Norton, C. 


Tyson, John ..++++ Merrington, V. 
Williams, D. A. .. j 


Llangaddock, V. 


Williams, Hugh .. ego v. 


with Llanddoyssant, C. 


with Bettws Newyd, C. 
Wynter, James Cecil Donington-on-Baine, R. Lincoln 


University Intelligence. 


Diocese. Patron. 
Winch. V. of Kingston 
Northam. Peterboro’ Countess of Dysart 


} Stafford Lichfield D. & C. of Lichfield 
Durham Durham D.& C. of Durham 
St. David’sBp. of St. David’s 


County. 


Carmar. 


Llandaff Arch.&C.of Llandaff 
Rt. Hon. Ld.Monson 


Monm. 


Lincoln 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Preb. in Coll. Church of Brecon 


Barker, Wm. A. .. 3 og Abbotsbury, V. 
Davies, Howell eeee Pontfaen, R. 


Griffiths, John.... 3 


Charlton Abbot, C. 
Lates, John James . eet & 
with Gretton, C. 
Sheriff Hales, V. 
with Woodcote, C. 
Montgomery, F..... Harleston, R. 
Shaw, William .... Chelvey, R. 
Spencer, Fred. Chas. Wheatfield, R. 
oan East Wretham, R. 
Wilkinson, Joseph . de Stn 2 
Winship, Samuel .. Scopwick, V. 


Molineaux, Wm. H. 


Name. 


Yspytty Ystradmeirig,R. 
and ——— Ystwith, P.C. 


and Winchcombe, V. 


Bp. of St. David’s 
Dorset Bristol Earl of Ilchester 
Pemb.  St.David’s Bp. of St. David’s 


Cardigan St.David’s Lord Lisburne 
Francis Pyson, Esq. 


Gloster Gloster 


Lord Rivers 
¢ stafford Lichfield Marq. of Stafford 


Northam. Peterboro’ R. Andrews, Esq. 
Somerset B.& Wells Lady Ann Tynte 
Oxford Oxford Lord Chas, Spencer 


Norfolk Norwich Wyrley Birch, Esq. 
Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 


Appointment, 


Fallows, Fearon..++++ Astron. Royal at the Cape of Good Hope, and late Fell. of 
St. John’s Coll. Camb. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


PPPPPIOR 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


In Convocation, the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
Rector of Exeter College, has been re- 
nominated Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity for the ensuing year, being the 
fourth time of his appointment to that 
office. The Vice-Chancellor having, in a 
very elegant and perspicuous oration, re- 
counted the academical events of the past 
year, took the oaths of office, and re- 
sumed his seat of authority, with the 
accustomed formalities. 

The Pro-Vice-Chancellors are— the 
Master of Pembroke, Dr. Hall; the Master 
of Balliol, Dr. Jenkyns; the Master of 
University, Dr. Rowley; and the Prin- 
cipal of Brasennose, Dr. Gilbert. 

The Rev. Charles William Stocker, D.D. 
of St. John’s College, has been nominated 


a Public Examiner in Literis Humanio- 
ribus, in the room of Mr. Carr, of Balliol 
College. 

The Rev. James Peter Rhoades, M. A. 
Probationary Fellow of Wadham College, 
has been admitted Actual Fellow; and, at 
the same time, Joseph Walker and Joseph 
Arnold were admitted Scholars of that 
Society. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Charles Taylor, Brasennose Coll. 
Master of Hereford School 

Rev. Rowland Smith, St. John’s Coll. 
Rev. James Slade, St. Alban Hall 
Rev. Geo. Phillimore, Student of Chr. Ch. 
Rev. William F. Walker, Magdalen Hall 





University Intelligence. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
Geo. Edwards C. Walker, Merton Coll. 
Rev. Charles Crawford, Magdalen Hall 
Edw. Arthur Dayman, Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Thomas Leach Tovey, Exeter Coll. 
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MARRIED. 

At Stroud, the Rev. Joseph Palmer Grif- 
fith, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, to 
Mercy, third daughter of W. Stanton, Esq. 
of Thrupp House, Gloucestershire. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

The following gentlemen have been 
appointed the CapuT for the ensuing 
year :— 

The Vice-Chancellor. 
G. Ainslie, D.D. Pembroke Coll. Divinity 
William Frere, D.C.L. Downing, Law 
Hen. J. H. Bond, M.D. Corp. Chr. Physic 
Wm. Hunt, Esq. King’s Coll. Sen Non Reg. 
J. Graham, M.A. Queen’s Coll. Sen. Reg. 


The following gentlemen have been 
elected University Officers for the year 
ensuing :— 

PROCTORS. 
Rev. Thos. Musgrave, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Chas. Currie, M.A. Pembroke Coll. 


MODERATORS. 
Francis Martin, Esq. M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Jas. Bowstead, M.A. Corp. Chr. Coll. 
SCRUTATORS. 
Rev. Henry Kirby, M.A. Clare Hall. 
Rev. Edw. John Ash, M.A. Christ Coll, 
TAXORS. 

Rev. Hen. Calthrop, M.A. Corp. Chr. Coll. 
Rev. G. O. Townshend, M.A. King’s Coll. 
PRO-PROCTORS, 

Rev. W. Carus, M.A. Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Henry Arlett, M. A. Pembroke Coll. 

The following gentlemen, Bachelors of 
Arts, of Trinity College, have been elected 
Fellows of that Society:—Arthur Mar- 
tineau, John Moore Heath, John Worl- 
ledge, Charles Rann Kennedy, and Joseph 
William Blakesley. 

The Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D. Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, has been elected 
Examiner of Candidates for Writerships 
in the service of the East India Company. 


His Majesty has conferred the honour 
of Knighthood upon John Frederick Wil- 
liam Herschel, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. &c. 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Geo. Wm. Craufurd, Fell. of King’s Coll. 
Harry L. Jones, Fell. of Magdalene Coll. 
Charles Delmé Radcliffe, Magdalene Coll. 
; BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
William Edward Lord, Trinity Coll. 
S.J. Stowe, Trinity Coll. 


Chas. Fred. Childe, Emmanuel Coll. 
Fitzowen Skinner, Sidney Coll. 


MARRIED. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, by the Rev. 
W. Law, M.A. the Rev. J. Hodgson, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, to Sarah Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late John 
Barclay, Esq. of Stockwell. 

At Wakefield, the Rev. E. C. Tyson, 
M.A. of Hampton, Middlesex, and Fellow 
of Catharine Hall, to Martha, youngest 
daughter of the late Edward Ridsdale, 
Esq. of Wakefield. 

PITT PRESS, 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the Pitt Press, in this University, took 
place on Tuesday, October 18. A depu- 
tation of the Committee of the Pitt Fund, 
the Marquis of Camden, Lord Farn- 
borough, and Henry Bankes, Esq., with 
the Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Har- 
rowby, the Lord Bishop of Gloucester, 
and several other dignified persons, as- 
sembled in the Senate House on Tuesday 
morning, when the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law was conferred on the 
Marquis Camden. In the absence of the 
Public Orator, his Lordship was presented 
by the Rev. Thomas Crick, M.A. Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, who 
delivered an eloquent Latin oration on the 
occasion. The Members of the University 
then formed into procession, and left the 
Senate House in the following order :— 


Esquire Bedells. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in his robes. 
Noblemen in their robes, two and two. 
Heads of Colleges, in robes, two and two, 
Doctors in Divinity, in robes, two & two. 
Doctors in Law and Physic, in robes, 
two & two. 

Public Orator. 

Assessor to the Vice-Chancellor. 
Professors of the University. 
Proctors in their Congregation Habits. 
Public Registrar & Public Librarian. 
Taxors, Scrutators, and other Officers of 
the University. 

Bachelors of Divinity, and Masters of Arts, 
two and two. 

Bachelors of Arts. 

Fellow Commoners, 
Undergraduates. 
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The procession having arrived at the 
site of the building, between Silver Street 
and Mill Lane, the distinguished indi- 
viduals were. conducted to their various 
stations by Mr. Blore, the architect; Mr. 
Walter, the clerk; and Mr. Smith, the 
University printer., The upper part of 
the foundation-stone having been elevated, 
the gold, silver, and copper coins of the 
present reign were placed in the cavity 
prepared for them, and covered with a 
plate bearing the following inscription :— 

“ The first stone of this building, to be 
called the’Pitt Press, was laid on the 18th 
day of October, 1831, by the Most Noble 
John Jeffrys, Marquis Camden, K.G. in 
the presence of several of the members of 
the Pitt Fund Committee, Heads of Houses 
of this University, and other distinguished 
individuals.” 

A silver trowel was then presented to 
the noble Marquis, with which he spread 
the mortar, and the stone being lowered, 
he applied the square and the plumb-line, 
in the customary form, and ascertained 
that the work was true. 

His Lordship then addressed the Vice- 
Chancellor, and other gentlemen present, 
observing, that by the gracious permission 
of the University, and by the kind request 
of many friends, he had just experienced 
the high satisfaction of laying the first 
stone of this building, and he considered 
it as one of the proudest circumstances of 
his life to have been permitted to have 
that honour. From his heart he hoped, 
and most cordially trusted, that it would be 
the means of diffusing more generally that 
knowledge which the press of Cambridge 
has been hitherto so preeminent in doing. 
He had formerly little thought that even 
the liberality of the University, or that 
the funds subscribed, would have been 
so extensive as to have allowed a building 
of the present magnitude to have been 
erected, a building which he hoped might vie 





Notices to Correspondents. 


with some of those ornaments with which 
the University had recently been adorned, 
In offering the funds to the University for 
the purpose, he looked not merely at the 
money obtained, but at the individual 
contributors, among whom would be found 
most of those who honoured and revered 
the memory of Mr. Pitt; many of them 
were of the humbler classes, but there 
were also some of the highest dignitaries 
of the Church and Law, and many of the 
principal personages of the state, for 
example, the Hero of Waterloo, the vene- 
rable Earl of Eldon, the excellent and 
amiable Mr. Wilberforce, and the vene- 
rable father of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who lamented that his 
infirmities prevented him from attending 
on this occasion. Most earnestly did he 
hope that the undertaking might prosper, 
and that the knowledge diffused would be 
planted on the foundations of true religion, 
and of all those sciences for which this 
University has long been so distinguished, 

The Vice-Chancellor, with the Depu- 
tation, and many of the members of the 
Senate, then went into the Syndicate 
Room, and the numerous company eft 
the ground. 

A sumptuous dinner was given on the 
above occasion by the Vice-Chancellor, at 
King’s Lodge, to the members of the 
Deputation, and other principal per- 
sonages. 

We understand that the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester was invited to attend the cere- 
mony, as being the original suggester of 
the idea of erecting a Pitt Press in the 
University, with the money raised for the 
purpose of paying honour to the name of 
Mr. Pitt. 

All the individuals engaged on the 
Press Establishment, to the number of 
one hundred and twenty, were regaled 
with an excellent dinner in commemo- 
ration of the event. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
If the Clergy, on accepting additional preferment, would, when announcing it, at 
the same time say what they have resigned, it would prevent the otherwise unaveidable 
error, into which we may occasionally fall, of verbally making them large pluralists. 


We thank “E. D.” from whom we shall be glad to hear again. 


His present com- 


munication will not be available for some time. 


Our thanks are also due to *‘ E. E.” 


**R. C.” has been received, and with “ ¥.” and “ D.” is under consideration. 





